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BOOKS o» NATURE STUDY and BOTANY 


— 


Apgars’ New Plant Analysis. $ 55 Gray’s School and Field Book of Botany. Hooker’s Botany 
Apgars’ Trees of the Northern United Lessons and Flora. . . $1.80 ] Steele’s Fourteen Weeks in Botany 
States . 7 . 1.00 Manual of Botany. Flora only. (Woed ) . 1.00 
Chapman’s Flora of the Southern United Revised 1462 witlis’s Practical Flora 1.50 
¢ Same. Tourist’s Edition + 2.00 T wood’s Object Lessons in Botany . 1.00 
Clark’s Laboratory Manual in Practical Lessons and Manual. 1 vol. Revised 2.16 : 
Lessons in Botany. Revised -90 
i) ° Gray’s Botanical Text-Book : New American Botanist and Florist 
Coulter’s Manual of the Botany of the Vol. I. Structural Botany (Grav) 2.00 (Willis) ‘ : > ‘ 1.75 
Rocky Mountains . P ° 1.62 Vol. Il. Physiological Botany (Goodale) 2.00 Descriptive Botany. Flora only 1.25 
Dana’s Plants and Their Children . 65 Gray & Coulter’s Text-Book of Western Class Book of Botany ; ; 2.50 
Gray’s How Plants Behave ... 54 Illustrated Plant Record . 55 
How Plants Grow. With a Pop- Gray, Watson, & Robinson’s Synoptical Youmans’s First Book of Botany . -64 
Flora of North America. Vol. Descriptive Botany . - 1.20 
Lessons in Botany. Revised 94 Part I., Fascicle I. . ‘ ‘ 2.60 Holder’s Stories of Animal Life : -60 
Field, Forest, and Garden Botany. _ The Same. Vol. L., Part I., Fascicle II. 2.60 Kelly’s Short Stories of Our Shy Neighbors .50 


Flora only 1.44 Herrick’s Chapters on Plant Life .60 Needham’s Outdoor Studies -40 


Text books supplied to meet every demand. 
Copies matled, postpaid, on receipt of price. 


AMERICAN BOOK ae Publishers 


New YorK CINCINNATE BosTon ATLANTA PORTLAND, ORE. 


RICHARDSON. _ A NEW SCHOOL ASSEMBLY SONG BOOK 
SMITH Songs of School and Flag 


A Song Book for Schools and School Assemblies, for the Family Circle, and for General and Social Occasions 


& BY FRANK R. RIX 
Director of Music in the Public Schools, Borough of Queens, City of New York 
C OMPAN Y, Sonas or Scnoor axp FLac is designed for general use in | Many of the pieces are new and are contained in no other school 
schools, or wherever social singing is desired. In making this _ book, The arrangements are from original sources, and the spirit 


of the accompaniments is retained. 
A sample copy will be sent to any address, postpaid, on receipt 
of the publishers’ price, 75 cents. Correspondence invited. 


135 ‘ book the author has aimed to select a that is not only intrin- 
‘ sically good, but such as young people like, and which they will 
FP {th A venue, sing with the brightness and enthusiasm that interest inspires. 


New York. Address RICHARDSON, SMITH & COMPANY, 135 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
Nos. A1, 128, 333, 444, 136 556 
Ss 444 
333 | For sale at all Stationers’. + ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO. i i 556 


THE PROOF OF SUPREMACY 


is shown by the large volume of business done the past season by 


THE ACME STATIONERY AND PAPER CO. 


Writing Pads, Tablets, “and Educational Papers. 


HAVE YOU EVER USED 


ACME EDUCATIONAL PAPERS ? 


If not, write for samples and prices. ' 


THE ACME STATIONERY AND PAPER CO. 


| OFFICES AND FACTORY: 


SALESROOM: 
North 9th St. and Wythe Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


No. 302 Broadway, Room 206, N. Y. 
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Joseph Gillott’s Steel Pens. 
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& AMEND, 
205-211 Third Ave., NEW YORK, 


=) ak This is thé highest prize ever awarded to a pen-maker, and no NEW YORK, CHICAGO, BOSTON 

> | CHEMICAL, other pen - maker Ens it. It stands above the Gold Medal. 7. N & BA 0 O N 

| PHYSICAL GILLOTT HAS ALWAYS TAKEN THE HIGHEST PRIZE. BOSTON, MASS. 
PPLETON & COMPANY 

YORK 
BIOLOGICAL Bye The GEM PENCIL SHARPENER 
Sharpens both Lead and Slate Pencils. 
APPARATUS. x fa “ It gives me t pleasure to recommend the ‘ Gem Pencil Sharpener,’ It does NEW YORK, N.Y. 

. the work well and quickly. This last is of great importance for schoo) work. 1. Ref) Ek RD ; CO. C. 

at'l personally of the reeulta here and elsewhere, Lam fully BOSTON, MASS. 
apne Sm convinced that the ‘Gem’ is the very best mer on the market. In fact I do RADLEY COMPA NY, MILTON 


sharpe: 
ther which at all compares with this one for use 
. JOEL D. MILLER, 
Mass. State Soard of Education. 


Manufactured by F. H. COOK & CO., Leominster, Mass. 


not believe that there is 
either in the school or the office. 


Price, $3.50. 
Send for descriptive circular. 


The Maynard Zoological 
Synoptical School Collection. 


A collection of mounted animals, showing types from the lowest to the 
highest forms, nicely displayed in eighteen or more boxes. It gives a 
grand synopsis, a procession of animal life, and shows at a glance how 
life has gradually evolved. Better for students to’ see the real animal 
than a picture of it in some book. 

These collections are prepared only by 


Wm. D. McPHERSON, 


South Framingham, Mass., 
Formerly assistant to, and now successor to, C, J. MAYNARD. 


BOOKS WANTED. 


NY ONE having for sale a complete set of 
Horace Mann's Reports will do me a favor by 
writing, stating price, to T. M. C., 
Jare of Journal of Education, 
Pemberton Building, 
Pemberton 8q., Boston. 


ANTED. — Report of U. 8. Commissioner of 


SPRiNGFIELD, MASS. 
UTLER, SHELDON & COMPANY 
PHILA., N. Y., CHICAGO, BOSTON 
ENTRAL SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. 
CHICAGQ, ILL. 
HARLES & COMPANY, THOMAS 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
RANE & COMPANY 
TOPEKA, KAN, 
ROWELL COMPANY, T. Y. 
NEW YORK Aanp BOSTON 
ATON & COMPANY 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
LANAGAN COMPANY, A. 
CHICAGO, ILL, 
>INN & COMPANY 
NEW YORK, BOSTON, CHICAGO 
BATH & COMPANY, D.C. 
NEW YORK, BOSTON, CHICAGO 
INDS & NOBLE 


NEW YORK; N. Y. 
H°" & COMPANY, HENRY 
NEW YORK, WN. Y. 
OUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO. 
BOSTON, NEW YORK, CHICAGO 
AMMETT COMPANY, J. L. 


BOSTON, MASS. 
WILLIAM R. 


ZEISS & SPENCER MICROSCOPES 


BULLOCK & CRENSHAW, 
Chemical Apparatus 

and Chemicals. 


Complete Laboratory Outfits. 
Sole Agents for Dreverhoff’s Saxon Filter Papers. 


Bacteriological Apparatus, 


Book Store by Mail. 


F RE Wholesale Prices. 


Write for our catalogue; 416 pages, 6x9 inches; 
postajre 6 cents. Advertises 15,000 Books, Bibles 
Periodicals, etc., etc., at Wholesale Prices. All 
books carried in stock, Best catalogue ever printed 
and sent free of charge. 


THE BOOK SUPPLY COMPANY, 


Complete Catalogue furnished on receipt of 
ten cents for postage. 


SCIENCE 


16 Ashburton Place 


SCHOOLROOM ADORNMENT 


HE Publishers of the Journal of Education, 

ever alert to the desires of its subscribers 
and friends, are enabled to offer one of the best 
propositions for the adornment of the school- 
room or home ever presented by any publica- 
tion. In response to the many requests made 
upon us, we have, after much thought and ef- 
fort, arranged with one of the largest art pub- 
lishers in she United States to supply their 
beautiful Artogravures at a merely nominal 
price. 

Artogravures are something new, and are 
not only faithful reproductions of the lines, 
but every color, shade, and tint is rendered in 
striking fidelity to the original; while even 
the work of the brush, peculiar to oil paint- 
ings, is actually shown. These reproductions 
are on heavy plate paper, prepared especially 
for this work, and are even more brilliant than 
the originals, for artist-hands have restored 
every faded tint, till the paintings live again 
in their original lustre. They should not be 
confused with ordinary cheap colored chro- 
mos, as they are far superior to them, stand- 
ing in a class entirely by themselves. 

We give to our readers a choice of six sub- 
jects, as described below : 


No. 1.—The Sistine Madonna: ------ Size, 22 x 30 


MADONNA Dt SAN S1*TI (by Raphael), Dresden 
Gallery, Dresden,Germany. This masterpiece 


of Raphael was photographed direct fromthe . 


original painting, worth $1,000,000. 


No. 2—Sichel’s Madonna--------------- 17 x 24 
No. 3—Rosa Bonheur's The Horse Fair --- 22 x 30 
Wo. 4—Sheridan’s Ride----------------- 17x22 


No. 5—Gen. Braddock’s Defeat by the Indians 17 x 24 
No. 6—The Constitution and Guerriere ---- 17 x 22 


Our retail price of these pictures is one dol- 
lar each, but in connection with the Journal 
of Education we can, by special arrangement 
with the publishers, offer them at a merely 
nominal sum. 

The new process employed gives the genuine 
effect of brush and cunvas. When on the wall, 
these luminous reproductions look like genuine 
oil paintings. 


In ordering, use one of the coupons, cutting out 
the one needed, sending it direct to the 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO,, 
211--215 Pemberton Building, 


20 Pemberton Square, Boston, Mass, 


HOW TO OBTAIN THESE BEAUTIFUL PICTURES. 


Orders must be sent direct to the home office, 3 Somerset Street, Boston, Mass. 


ductions named, in accordance with the following conditions, viz. : ~— 
(a) To any present subscriber who will send us one new 


cash subscription, use coupon No. 1. 


We will send, postpaid, to any person, his choice of any of the repro- . 


(b) To any present subscriber who will renew his subscrip- 


tion, and send us 25 cents additional, use coupon No. 2. 


(e) ‘To any subscriber who will pay all arrearages in his sub- 


scription, and 25 cents additional, use coupon No. 3. 


: (d) ‘To a new subscriber sending us the price of a year’s 


subscription, use coupon No. 1. 


No. 1. 


Inclosed find $2.50, for which send JouRNAL OF EDUCATION 


No. 2. 
Lnclosed find $2.50 for renewal subscription to the JOURNAL OF 
EpucaTion the address given below. 
Also 25 cents for Artogravure No. ...... 


No. 3. 


Inclosed find sisssess being amount due on my subscription to the 
JouRNAL or EpucaTion ; also 25 cents for Artogravure No. ...... 


Wakes Ave, Education for 1875. Write thispaper, stating NEW YORK, N.'¥. 
Physics price. C. W. 8. EE & SHEPARD 
j <D.— Complete set of the Horace Mann BOSTON, MASS. 
Chemistry For Sale, ith the IPPINCOTT COMPANY, J. B. 
Biology An elegant Roll-top Black Wainut Desk, | _Ad@4ress this paper. A. 
in perfect condition; size, 4%4 ft. by 2% ‘ NGMANS, GREEN & CO. 
ft. Cost $150; will sell for $25. Apply HYPNOT iSM privately. YORK, N.Y. 
d 2c. fo 2 page book, $ rle zine free, 
L. E. KNOTT APPARATUS CO at the office of the Wn a siewes. 606 Massachasetts Ave., Boston, Mass. OTHROP PUBLISHING CO. 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO. TLING YOUNG MAN k r 
BOSTON 211-215 Pemberton Building, : expenses. Ex: ACMILLAN COMPANY, THE 
Pemberton Square, rience unnecessary. Write gg for particulars, NEW YORK anp CHICAGO 
: Boston. | CLARK & Cc., 4th and Locust Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


AYNARD, MERRILL, & CO. 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


C CLURE, PHILLIPS, & CO. 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


cKAY, DAVID 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


ERRIAM COMPANY, G. & C. 


_ SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
ORSE COMPANY, THE 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
EWSON & COMPANY 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


PEN COURT PUBLISHING CO. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
OWERS & LYONS 


CHICAGO, ILL, 
RANG EDUCATIONAL COMP’Y 
BOSTON, NEW YORK, CHICAGO 
AND & McNALLY 
NEW YORK anp CHICAGO 


ICHARDSON, SMITH & CO: 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


HEWELL & CO., THOMAS k.. 


BOSTON anp NEW YORK 


~CRIBNER’S SONS, CHARLES. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


COTT, FORESMAN COMPANY 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


S IBLEY & 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


-ILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY 
BOSTON, NEW YORK, CHICAGO 


OWER COMP’Y, CHRISTOPHER. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


ADLER-ROWE COMPANY 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


~ANBORN & CO., 


BOSTON, MASS, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


NIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO. 
NEW YORK, BOSTON, NEW ORLEANS 


ERNER SCHOOL BOOK CO. 
CHICAGO, NEW YORK, BOSTON 


JESTERN PUBLISH’G HOUSE 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


& COMPANY, W. H. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


ILLIAMS & ROGERS 
ROCHESTER, NEW YORK, CHICAGO 


have their subscriptions advanced SIX 
MONTHS by sending one NEW yearly 
subscription. 

NEW ENGLAND PUB. CO., 

20 Pemberton Square, Boston, 


to the JOURNAL can 
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DEPARTMENT OF SUPERINTENDENCE. 


CHICAGO MEETING, FEBRUARY 26-28. 


UENERAL NOTES—DR. HALL ON COLONEL PARKER—THE SPELLING SHOW 
—THE ROUND TABLES—SOME SAYINGS—PERSONAL MENTION— 
OUTSIDE SHOWS—BOOK MEN. 


IN GENERAL, . 


The department has never had a more satisfactory pre- 
ciding officer than Hon. L. D. Harvey of Wisconsin, 
Courteous, firm, and fair, with dignity of manner and a 
voice that could always be heard in any part of the hall, 
je guided affairs in a manner to command universal re- 
spect and admiration. 

There was no speech of welcome and no response, but 
it answered all purposes to have President Harvey re- 
spond in advance of the welcome of superintendent. 
Both were exceedingly brief, but answered very well. 

President Harvey prided himself upon having ar- 
ranged an eminently practical, dignified, professional 
programme, devoid of spectacular features, but there 
was never a nearer approach to the vaudeville than the 
first session, and the second was like unto it. All this 
merely enlivened and in no sense degraded the meeting. 

There were fewer programme absentees than ever be- 
fore. This is more luck than virtue in a presiding offi- 
cer, but it adds materially to the success of a meeting. 
The great absence was that of President Arthur T. Had- 
ley of Yale, who came to Chicago to read his paper, but 
was called away by the serious illness of his daughter. 
The only other two absences were those of Dr, N, C. 
Schaeffer of Pennsylvania and H. HB. Kratz of Sioux City, 
neither of whom was to have a paper; both were to 
open discussions, 

_The Kansans were much in evidence, and took good- 
naturedly the jollying that came to them because of Mrs. 
Carrie Nation’s hatchet. 

The four officers of the department for 1901 were well 
located. The president was from Wisconsin, first vice- 
president from Massachusetts, the second from Georgia, 
and the secretary from Utah. 

The discussions were more masterful, as a whole, than 
any | have ever heard in the department. 

There were more women among the active members, 
it is thought, than ever before. The Chicago Woman's 
Club extended the courtesies of their clubrooms to the 
women in attendanee upon the department, but the par- 
lors of the auditorium were too attractive to make the 
clubrooms tempting. 

The enrollment was about 750, or nearly 100 below 
that of last year. The shrinkage was almost wholly in 
the superintendents. Outsiders were not less in num- 
bers. 

It is never safe to absent oneself from any meeting or 
session of the department, as you never know when the 
meteoric showers will occur. 

How Colonel Parker does enjoy ridiculing everything 
and everybody with which he differs! How equally 
lighteous is his indignation when anybody else indulges 
in ridicule! It is ‘* fowl” with him, but foul with the other 
fellow. 

Slosson Thompson's brilliant arraignment of those 
who would “Disfigure English” will appear in the Jour- 
hal next week. 

When will people learn that it is no argument to say 
that a certain thing failed somewhere. It is the easiest 
thing in the world for anybody to fail to do a given 
thing. 

A committee has been appointed to draft a constitu- 
tion and by-laws for the department. The absence of 
such a body of doctrine has long amazed some of us. 

The fun and frolic of the “Vaile-spelling bout” and 
the “scrapping over lice,” while they lack dignity, add 
immensely to the general effect of a series of sessions 
for three days. Nothing is more inane than uninter- 
rupted profundity. There are 100 new women who will 
come again because they had a grand good time, and 
— enjoyed nothing more than they did the fun and 
rolie, 

The half day given to manual training was every way 
profitable, The papers were by I. H. Trybom of Detroit, 
llonry S$. Tibbets of Chicago, Judson E. Hoyt of Menomonee, 
Wis., and R. Charles Bates of Jacob Tome Institute. 

The department returns to Chicago for 1902. 
Cincinnati, through Superintendent R. G. Boone, gave 


a very cordial invitation to the department to come there 
in 1902, and 110 active members voted to accepted the 
invitation, but Chicago mustered a few more votes. 

There is no other place in the country where so many 
persons can live under one roof and attend all the ses- 
sions without-going out of doors as at the Auditorium, 
This is a luxury beyond estimate. 

The Chicago papers pay less attention to the proceed- 
ings of the department of superintendence than has the 
press of any other city. This is due to the fact that it 
goes there every year. This indifference of the press 
may cause the department to go elsewhere after 1902. 
The meeting loses much of its value when not reported 
in the daily papers. 

-Talk about “junketing’’! Why, there is five times as 
much of it in connection with a meeting in Chicago as 
in any other city in which the department has ever met. 

The one great failure in point of accommodations was 
in regard to the meetings of the Round Tables. They 
were wildly scattered over the hotel, from the basement 
to the ninth floor, in coops and behind curtains. This 
was fierce, but it will not occur again. The hotel people 
realize their folly. 

There were seventeen states represented by the high- 
est educational ‘official. There were several ex-state 
superintendents. Hon. Thomas B. Stockwell of Rhode 
Island was the only state superintendent from New 
England, and Hon. Mason 8. Stone of Vermont the only 
ex-state superintendent. 

There were 350 city superintendents; 40 college presi- 
dents and professors; 70 normal school principals and 
professors; 35 county superintendents; 18 grammar 
school principals; 23 high school principals; 224 pub- 


lishers and agents. 
—o— 


PERSONAL MENTION. 


Dr. William T, Harris, United States commissioner of 
education, adds materially to his power year by year. 
Although he had no part in the programme, it was 
everywhere and every way apparent that he was the one 
great leader of thought and action in the association. 
The word and wish of no other man goes so far as his. 

President G. Stanley Hall of Clark University was 
another leader of thought, who, without being on the 
programme, said as brilliant things as were uttered dur- 
ing the week. His characterization of Colonel Parker, 
to which reference is made elsewhere, was rich and 
sparkling. 

Senator J. H. Stout of Menomonee, Wis., received the 
only ovation given any man during the week. He is 
doing more, is doing it along a greater variety of educa- 
tiofal lines, is doing it better than any other philan- 
thropist that has ever served the schools of America. 

Colonel Francis W. Parker is as matchless as he is in- 
explicable. No other American school man has ever had 
such brilliant success in arguing with a. smile as he al- 
ways has. He will rise to reply to an opponent, and 
stand for fully two minutes, while his smile ripples and 
rolls over his face until it closes his eyes and sweeps 
around his neck from ear to ear, then, as the’ audience 
laughs at the discomfiture of his opponent, he opens his 
eyes, sobers down to intense earnestness, and often 
speaks almost like one inspired. He was kindling his 
thought by the warmth of his smile. 

Judge Andrew 8. Draper, president of the University 
of Illinois, is never more at home than when he is stir- 
ring up conservative school men. There is no other 
educator whose judicial manner and choice of words 
arcuses the conservatives to such a point of desperation. 
He never fails, however, to have the audience with him. 

Dr. T. M. Balliet, superintendent of Springfield, Mass., 
clearly ranks with Dr. Harris, President Hall, and Mr. 
Soldan as a philosophical student and effective speaker. 
No one ever holds an audience better or grapples with a 
subject more firmly. 

case C. M. Woodward, chairman of the St. Louis 
school board, has undoubtedly done as much for manual 


training as any educational leader in the country. he 
was absolutely the first to introduce industrial work 
into an institution for boys below the college rank. His 


“championship of the theory has also been the most logi- 


cal and convincing. What Colonel Parker has been to 
the cause emotionally Captain Woodward was analyti- 
cally and scholastically. 

Mrs. Ella F. Young, now of Chicago University, has no 
superior among men, and probably no equal among 
women, as a scholarly student of education, as an ana- 
lytic thinker, as a clear and convincing speaxer. 

Superintendent A. K. Whitcomb of Lowell, as vice- 
president, was New England’s honored official represen- 
tative. His address updn “Individual Instruction” was 
Pe: cae helpful as any utterance of the week. His 

escription 
which could easily become a classic. Pea ae 

Editor Ossian H. Lang of the School Journal is an in- 
teresting member of any professional group. He has 
the attention and interest of his comrades, 

William George Bruce of Milwaukee School Board 
Journal is as indispensable to the acquaintance feature 
of the Department of Superintendence as fruit is to the 
enjoyment of one’s breakfast. 

How a man like Superintendent Edwin P. Seaver of 
Boston does gain in power and influence from the ac- 
cumulation of experiences and the enrichment of ac- 
quaintance! No man in the work to-day has a more 
enviable place in the respect and admiration of the edu- 
eators of the country. . 

Superintendent Joseph Carter of Champaign is one of 
the early reformers who prides himself on being in at 
the birth of most of the new things. He is said to have 
been the first superintendent in the country to put 
manual training into the elementary public schools. 

Superintendent E. G. Cooley of Chicago made his bow 
to the association in a pleasing essay upon “The Gospel 
of Work.” He is a winning man in saying as well as in 
doing things. The literary finish of his paper was un- 
usual in this buSiness-like body. 

Miss M. E. Dolphin, superintendent of Leavenr orth, 
is the most constant of all the women attendants upon 
the Department of Superintendence, and is one of the 
best known and most appreciated. 

Miss Estelle Reel, superintendent of the Indian 
schools of the United States, is the most traveled woman 
in America, so far as our country is concerned. No other 
woman has ever seen so many sections of the country 
or has been in so many places ordinarily inaccessible. 
Her hardships, however, are not apparent when she is 
the centre of interest in a social group. 

Superintendent Charles B. Gilbert of Rochester is one 
of the students of education who sets forth his ideas in 
speech, and develops his ideals in school work attrac- 
tively and skillfully. 

Superintendent E. H. Mark of Louisville was as coura- 
geous as a Kentucky colonel would be expected to be in 
attempting to discuss Mr. Cooley’s paper on the “Gospel 
of Work,” which was too interesting a literary effort to 
offer much opportunity for discussion, but Mr. Mark did 
admirably. 

Superintendent George Griffith of Utica, a man of high 
local repute because of the great success he has had in 
his own city, made the best five-minute statement of the 
expense and equipment for manual training that I have 
heard. They provide for 2,500 children at $1.73 per 
pupil a year. The original cost of equipment was 
$1,714. Additional improved and extended equipment 
about $100 a year; teachers, $4,200; supplies, $540. 

Superintendent J. M. Greenwood of Kansas City, the 
eminently courageous and always interesting writer and 
speaker, outlined the ‘Past and Future Work of the 
Department” in his ever graphic way. 

Superintendent Frank B. Cooper of Salt Lake City, 
secretary, is recognized as one of the best leaders among 
the young men: He is a clean-cut, clear-headed, pro- 
fessional man. 

Dr. Emerson E. White’s “Historical Sketch of the De- 
partment” was largely an analysis of the papers read 
and a discussion of their relative importance. It was a 
masterly treatment, as is everything that he does. 

President J. H. Baker of the University of Colorado 
has missed but one meeting of the summer meeting of 
the N. E. A. in eighteen years. This is a record not 
easily matched outside the “gang.” 

Howard J. Rogers, of Paris Exposition fame, added 
materially to his already enviable reputation by his re- 
port upon the educational exhibits there. His unwrit- 
ten address was graceful and interesting, but it was 
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clearly demonstrated that a Prince Albert does not lend 
itself to the habit of talking with one’s thumbs in his 
trousers pocket. 

Colonel Parker is never happier than when he calls 
attention to the demolition of the anti-manual training 
crowd, which he attributes to the Washington meeting 
of 1886, but it should be dated from the Nashville meet- 


ing of 1889. It was Captain C. M. Woodward’s famous 


address, put in pamphlet form, that did the business for 
manual training. This is the classic as well as the 


climax in this swhbject. 


DR. HALL ON COLONEL PARKER. 

The supreme moment of the week was at the Herbart 
Society Round Table, when President G. Stanley Hall 
described Colonel Francis W. Parker. It had been a 
very lively hour. The topic was “Principles of Correla- 
tion.” The colonel had presented in print a synopsis 
of the subject under ten heads, in all about seventy-five 
statements, in his inimitable way. Many of these 
terse sentences were not entirely clear, and several men 
of ability had been trying for an hour to ask the colonel 
what he meant by this and that statement. Of course 
the colonel rarely attempted an answer, but with his 
matchless method he had been dodging the questions 
brilliantly by turning the laugh on everybody, talking 
while others were talking, and then soaring in his in- 
definably inspiring way. He had been combining as no 
other man ever can the end man in the minstrel troupe 
and the grand revivalist. We knew little more about 
his statements at the end of the hour than we did at the 
start, but he had, in the mean time, said some beautiful 
things, and bad been winning the admiration and affec- 
tion of all his hearers. One minute he would be sitting 
down and leaning on the table, the next he would be 
standing and speaking like an oracle, and the next he 
would be stumbling over a spittoon. Comic opera “isn’t 
in it” with the whole setting, if one allowed himself to 
see the ridiculousness of it, as certainly no one could, 
for here was a great man, fired with intense zeal, de- 
yoted to a great cause, sparkling with wit, emphasizing 
it with wisdom. 

There was a pause. Dr. Hall was called out, and, ris- 
ing in his quiet, modest way, stepping beside the colonel, 
and laying his hand gently on the shoulder of the mighty 
man, who was silent for the first time, he said mildly:— 

“This has been exceedingly interesting. [Pause.] 
You have been trying to do the impossible. [Pause and 
breathless silence.] You have been trying to explain 
Parker. [Outburst of laughter, while the colonel, blush- 
ing his deepest red, turned his eyes up to Dr. Hall like 
one stunned by an unexpected shot.] 

“Colonel Parker has the largest heart of any man | 
have ever known. [Applause.] His sympathies are the 
broadest [continued applause, while the colonel’s eyes 
drop and he rests his head upon his hand], his intui- 
tions are the keenest. [Oppressive silence, while the 
colonel’s eyes moisten. It was a scene never to be for- 
gotten by those who saw the colonel, tamed and quieted 
by noble appreciation, and Stanley Hall never looked so 
majestic as he did in the silence of the moment as he 
stood beside Francis W. Parker and looked his sin- 
cerity.] But his heart, with its sympathies and intui- 
tions, puts a tremendous tax upon his brain. [A roar of 
laughter, and the colonel shook all over with a rare 
blending of emotion and surprise.] He can raise ques- 
lions as no one else can, but he cannot answer them.” 
[Pause and oppressive silence. ] Then, looking down 
upon the great, bald head of the colonel, he said: “This 
head is a ganglionic mass of interrogation points.” 
Roars of laughter followed each other for some minutes. 

Then, turning to the audience, in great seriousness Dr. 
Hall said: “There are really but two classes of educa- 
tional people, those who know it all and those who are 
everlastingly looking after things worth finding. The 
ultimate end in all this thinking, the only guide which 
points to the undiscovered pole is a knowledge of the 
child. 

“Society is a means, and not an end. The criterion is 
whether or not it helps to bring the individual to the 
highest degree of development, and for this we need to 
have the waters stirred. The consciousness of our 
ignorance is our greatest need, and especially at this 
moment our great need is a consciousness of our igno- 
rance of Parker.” [Prolonged applause.] 

—o—_- 
VAILE’S SPELLING BOUT. 

No one has ever made a more heroic fight for con- 
science’ sake in the N. E. A. or in the department than 
bas E. O. Vaile for four years in the interest of the thru- 
demagog trust. To him is due the “bob-tail spelling” of 
twelve words in the “Volume of Proceedings,” and all 
other documents of the N. E. A., in the Educational Re- 
view, Intelligence, and several other papers. He made 
a beginning four years ago, and, by rare skill and artis- 
tic handling of the matter, has secured more recognition 


of the “altho-pedagog”’ idea than had been accomplished 
in the*previous fifty years of agitation. 

Not content with a dozen unimportant abbreviations, 
he essayed a more pretentious effort, which involved the 
expenditure of $5,000 of the income of the N. E, A. 
fund,_——a _ thousand dollars a year for five years,—for 
the use of a “Committee of lwenty,” headed by Presi- 
dent W. R. Harper of Chicago University. 

After an hour and a half of delightful blending of 
tragedy and comedy, theatricals and vaudeville, oratory 
and scrapping, the vote revealed seventy-seven loyal 
friends of the Vaile idea, and somewhere from 105 to 144 
anti-Vaileites. This probably ends for the present this 
special feature of the philological crusade. 

The seventy-seven steadfast friends of the ‘‘tho- 
catalog” champions are true blue, but the fund of the 
N. E. A. will never help them out. 

Mr. Vaile appeared to good advantage throughout. 
He was earnest, discreet, the master of his sub,ect, and 
kept his temper. The only time he “descended” was 
clearly pardonable, because he “closed the debate, so far 
as the editor of the Times-Herald is concerned,” with 
tremendous energy. 

The supreme moment of the discussion was the speech 
of Editor John MacDonald of Topeka, who followed Mr. 
Vaile’s opening. For Scotch ruggedness, for Highland 
brilliancy, for Nationized hewing to the line, the depart- 
ment has known nothing of the kind, except in the two 
instances in which Dr. W. T. Harris at Richmond and 
Cleveland enjoyed himself at the expense of unfortunate 
men. Mr. MacDonald kept a straight face while he 
demolished the unlawful traffic in mixed etymological 
drinks, so to speak. Mrs. Carrie Nation’s assaults on 
saloon looking glasses was never more conscientious 
or demoralizing to law and order than Editor Mac- 
Donald’s hurling of keen-edged Scripture at the idols of 
the phonic knight of Chicago. Among the cherished 
memories of the department will be the Kansas method 
of dealing with etymological law-breakers. 

Incidentally Hon. E. B. Prettyman of Maryland won 
laurels by his sample of true Southern oratory in an ex- 
temporaneous appeal not to secede from the republic of 
letters. 

Colonel Francis W. Parker played the weeping-for- 
the-child act with emotion and with unusual effect. The 
colonel carried the audience with his fervency as no 
cther man did during the debate. It had been a long 
time since he had been so eloquent, so earnest, so con- 
vincing as he was in this discussion, and, could the vote 
have been taken at that time, the $5,000 would have been 
voted by a large majority. If he could have held him- 
self down until the close, and if Mr. Vaile had given the 
colonel] his closing period, there would have been no 
such ending as there was. The colonel has an irresist- 
ible way of arguing a question in people’s hearts, rather 
than in their heads, of hanging a child of promise over 
a sea of torment, and making you feel that the only 
means of rescue is to vote as he suggests. He would be 
the most dangerous—or the most glorious—man in 
America but for the fact that he is liable to waste his 
marvelous powers before the critical moment. He ought 
to play chess. 

The editor of the Times-Herald bid fair for a time to 
make the all-efficient argument of the opposition. He 
was bright, fascinating, and keen. “No master ever 
complains of his tools” was a gem, and he developed the 
idea of thought versus spelling with tremendous effect. 
At another point he reached a great climax by showing 
that the twelve words selected for expurgation, so to 
speak, were words that no one ever misspelled, words 
the abbreviation of which signified absolutely nothing. 
Unfortunately, Mr. Thompson’s reference to his “Own 
nine-year-old child’s spelling was in poor taste, ‘and 
valueless either for ridicule or argument, and when he 
attacked “‘visualizing,’’ it was simply pitiable to see a 
man of his native ability playing the nightmare act. 

State Superintendent Skinner’s by-play over the name 
of Melvil Dewey was really the most interesting contri- 
bution to the history of the philological zeal developed 
by the discussion. It seems that he was born as Mel- 
ville Dewey, that he tried for a long time to make him- 
self Melvil Dui, but finally compromised on Melvil 
Dewey in time to share the glory of Manila. 

Dr. Emerson E. White’s analytical, logical, vigorous 
habit of thinking did great service, and appeared to good 
advantage in showing that this was not a proper use to 
which to put the funds of the association. “Changes in 
the forms of words are always going on; circumstances 
determine these. The colonel always gets hold of one 
when he makes one of his pleas for the child, but in this 
case it is merely his habit of arguing, and has no 
validity. You do not release the child from any, but you 
add to it. When you teach a child to write ‘thru,’ you 
do not remove the necessity of knowing ‘through,’ for 
more than $99 times in 1,000, he will read ‘through,’ not 
‘thru.’ ” 


Dr. William T. Harris was insistently called out, and 
said: “This is in no sense an appropriate use of either 
the time or money of the association. I have been inter- 
ested in attempts to simplify the spelling of English for 
nearly half a century, I was chairman of the committee 
that provided for the use in the publications of the asso- 
ciation of twelve new spellings. It seemed a good way 
to stimulate interest in this reform. Immediately it was 
sent broadcast over the world that this association ad- 
vocated and urged these spellings. We did nothing of 
the kind. We adopted them, experimentally, as it were. 
It was done to quiet, not to create, agitation in this body. 
Rather than to have such a committee, rather than to 
have money so used, I should favor going back where we 
were before, and spell as the dictionaries spell.” 

TRAGIC ENDING. 

The close of the debate was tragic. Slosson Thomp- 
son, editor of the Times-Herald, had said: “How do you 
explain the phenomenon that you cannot find a master 
of ‘the English language in the ranks of the spelling re- 
formers? Scores of philologists rail against it, not one 
writer complains. The good workman seldom finds 
fault with his tools.” 

It sems that Mr. Vaile and Mr. Thompson had had a 
previous bout on this subject at Oak Park, so that Mr. 
Vaile was equipped for it. One must understand Mr. 
Vaile physically, mentally, and in disposition to appre- 
ciate the scene. He stood upon the platform fully four 
feet above the floor. Mr. Thompson was in the front 
row on the floor. Mr. Vaile was intensely in earnest, 
and his attitude, gestures, and eyes revealed the extent 
of his earnestness. Withal, he had the consciousness 
that he had the check-mating move right in hind. 

“Before I begin,” said Mr. Vaile, “I propose to address 
myself to this gentleman. He is the editor of a paper 
in which spelling reform can never get fair play.” 

“Nor any other reform,” said O. T. Bright. 

“No, noreany other reform, but here he must listen. 
He has said here what he said on a former occasion, that 
no master of English is in the ranks of these reformers, 
I would like to ask him if Charles Darwin is a writer of 
English.” 

“He is a great scientist.” 

“Is he a great writer of English?” 

“No.” [Laughter.] 

“Ts William Dean Howells a writer of English?” © 

“T would like to discuss Howells.” 

“Of course you would, you would like to discuss a 
great many people who do not agree with you. Is Her- 
bert Spencer a great writer of English?” 

“Let up, let up,” came from tne floor, and the presi- 
dent said: “You are merely privileged to close the de- 
bate.” 

“That is what Iam doing. I propose to close this de- 
bate for all time, so far as this gentleman is concerned. 
Now, sir, once more. [And Mr. Vaile was eloquent in 
his triumphant earnestness.] Was Alfred Tennyson a 
great writer of English? [Oppressive silence.] Well, I 
guess I am done with you. Every one of tnose men 
has been enlisted in the ranks of spelling reform.” 

SOME SAYINGS. 


SUPERINTENDENT E, G. Coo.ey, 
Chicago, 

We seem to be ready to accept the doctrine that the 
earth and its fruits belong to those only who can use 
them, and who will do so. The red Indian who uses the 
earth as a hunting ground cannot expect to keep the 
land away from him who will raise corn and hogs on it. 
The Filipino who uses rosewood for railroad ties ought 
not to be trusted with the stewardship of the earth's 
wonderful resources. The Boer who persists in cattle- 
raising in a country that abounds in gold and diamonds 
should not expect to be permitted to stand in the way of 
modern progress and civilization. 

Our schools have not escaped this modern tendency. 
We have been expanding with the rest. We have felt 
impelled to attempt the complete regeneration of society 
in four short years, regardless of the thousands of years 
of opposing inheritances. We have been ready to under- 
take any new project that seemed to be of an‘educative 
nature, without considering its relations to other 
branches of work, or to the amount of unconsumed en- 
ergy available. Happy and famous is the man or 
woman who has been able to set the schools a new task, 
for multitudes have arisen to call him a reformer. 

-Q---— 
Mrs. F. Youna. 


Until teachers are so circumstanced that they can take 
the initiative in school work, they cannot direct, lead, 
or inspire the child to take the initiative in thought or 
action. The great mission of reform is the full recog- 
nition of the individuality of the teacher. So long as 
the teacher has placed in her hands the exact subjects 
to be taught, is warned of the limitations in all direc- 
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‘ions, and has her methods prescribed for her, there is 
slight hope of any important improvement in her work. 
J. F. 

_ Winona, 

The child is over-taught. He is exploited too much. 
Hie needs an opportunity to develop, to do something 
chat will cultivate habits of intellectual industry, 


CuARLES B, GILBERT. 

The needs of society and of the individual are the 
«ame. Society consists of those individuals who have, 
iy a greater or less extent, given themselves to each 
other, finding their own pleasure and success in what 
they give of themselves to others. The school should 
introduce the child to that life which appreciates and 
contributes to society and its needs. Perfecting oneself 


makes society perfect. 
Sevator J. H. Srovt, 
Menomonee, 

The congressional library should be made available for 
the people, notably for the students and teachers of the 
country. To-day there is a vast treasure-nouse of infor- 
mation, the property of the people of the United States, 
that is about as useless as it could well be. Even the 
ieachers and pupils of the District of Columbia are de- 
nied any use of these books. It ought to be so equipped 
that any citizen of the United States could write there 
for any information, and have it looked up for him. It 
ought to be possible to telegraph for information when 
we are in haste for it, and have it looked up immediately 
and returned to us. It ought even to be possible to tele- 
phone for certain kinds of information, and have experts 
who could answer at once over the telephone. There 
are tens of thousands of volumes that should be obtain- 
able by mail from any part of the United States. Some 
$6,000,000 have been put into the building itself, and vast 
sums into books, and it should not be merely a thing of 
beauty for travelers to gaze upon. 

CotoneL F. W. Parker, 
No one who is afraid of crudeness will ever accomplish 


Anybody can polish details to perfection, but 
The ideal 


much. 
only the heroic can develop art in the rough. 


must first appear in outline. 
Presipent G. Stantey HAtt. 

The child is everything,—the methods, the system, the 
branches are merely incidental. 

SurERINTENDENT A. K. Wuitcome, 
Lowell. 

There were good schools before I had anything to do 
with them, and there will be good schools after I have 
done my work. No one is justified in the conceit that 
only he has done and will ever do the right thing. To 
contribute a little to the progress of education is as great 
a service as we can hope to render. 

—-—Oo——_- 
SupeRINTENDENT E, N. Mark, 
Louisville, 

We believe that childhood is the time not only for 
training the faculties, but for storing the mind with 
fundamental knowledge, without which further progress 
is impossible. We believe in children learning the mul- 
tiplication table. 
things, and teaching them well, instead of teaching a 
smattering of many things. In sugar-coating the work 
of the school, be very careful that the sugar coating is 
not the principal thing. Some of the old-fashioned 


things have not been improved upon. 


State SuPERINTENDENT Detos Fatt, 
Michigan. 
The recitation hour is the continuance of the recitation 
period, only a little more emphatic. The teacher is to 


lead the child in his search for information and power. 


Cotonen F. W. PARKER. 
The school is the most unnatural thing in the world. 
SUPERINTENDENT THomas M. 


Individual instruction.is not an end to be attained, 
though it may often be the means to an end. We have 
been struggling for half a century to abolish the rural 
district school through centralization, transportation, 
and otherwise, not because there was not individual 
teaching there, but because there was too much. The 
Class lends itself to enthusiasm, to inspiration, and we 
must be constantly on our guard lest talk of individual- 
izing work shall rob the school of the virtues of class 
work. The tendency and danger to-day is to make the 
book everything and the teacher nothing. The book 


lends itself so easily to a course of study as to make it 
dangerous, 


We believe in teaching a child a few. 


There is no country in which they use text-books so 
much as we do, and, in consequence, we have the best 
text-books in the world. The trouble is that we do not 
train the child to the independent use of books. The 
mischief of the graded school is not that it secrifices the 
interests of the dull pupil, but rather that it sacrifices 
the interests of the bright child. The schools of America 
are at fault in that they do not give oral instruction to 
the children. We have never had a large system of 
schools in which there was systematic and adequate oral 
instruction. There can be no inspiration in the way we 


‘use books and laboratories. Oral instruction, not talk- 


ing, but instructing, always tends toward inspiration. 
The normal schools turn out five times as many teachers 
equipped for primary as for grammar school work. A 


large city should differentiate the work of the grammar | 


schools. School district lines should be wiped out, and 
each grammar schcol in each section of the city should 
have some specialty, and parents should choose the 
school that best meets their idea for their children. 


Howarp J. Rogers, 
Director of E lucttion at the Paris Exp sition. 

In spite of the fact that our educational system is com- 
posed of systems of forty-five states, there is a greater 
unity and similarity in courses of study and methods of 
administration than exists in any other country in the 
world, with the exception of France. This is attribut- 
able mosily to the United States bureau of education, 
and to the infiuence of the National Educational Asso- 
ciation, whose meetings are the great clearing house for 
educational ideas in this country. 

Not yet at an international exposition has a building 
adequate been devoted solely to education. Five na- 
tions besides France took a leading part in the educa- 
tional exhibit, the United States, Great Britain, Russia, 
Hungary, and Japan. England, for the first time, was 
represented at an international exposition. The ex- 
hibit of the great public schools of Eton, Harrow, 
Rugby, and Winchester was historic and highly attrac- 
tive to Americans. The exhibit of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge was scientific. The real interest lay in the efforts 
of the adherents of the education act of 1870 to push to 
its logical results the provisions of that act, and the 
eagerness of the progressive wing of the education 
office to adapt American ideas to Mnglish conditions. 

Much is expected of the American educational exhibit 
now on exhibition at Manchester, Eng. The public 
spirit of the municipal authorities of the city of Man- 
chester caused them to incur the expense of the transfer 
of the,entire United States educational exhibit to Man- 
chester, installing it exactly as it was in Paris, and re- 
turning it entire to the United States. The exhibit has 
been widely and favorably commented on by the English 
press. 

The Russian educational exhibit illustrated the educa- 
{ional awakening which is going on in Russia, and which 
springs from the people. There is no effort to compel 
attendance: there is not accommodation for those who 
are clamoring to go. ‘The responsibility on the govern- 
ment is not only to provide schools in sufficient num- 
bers to prevent the cry of inequity, but they must con- 
trol the unrest which inevitably follows the conscious- 
ness of growing power. 

The Japanese exhibit was one of promise, and the in- 
struction, both elementary and higher, seems designed 
to increase that proficiency in industrial pursuits which 
characterizes the nation. No economic truth was more 
seriously impressed on the Western nations by the ex- 
position than that Japan, through its rapid development 
if decorative art and designing, and through its cheap 
labor, will soon become a formidable competitor in the 
commercial world. 

The radical difference between the schools of the 
United States and those of France and Hungary and 
other nations which feel the French influence is that, 
in the latter, they specialize from the earliest grades in 
the primary schools, while in the former all pupils are 
educated alike till in the secondary grades. This differ- 
ence is fundamental, and is incident to the different 
theory which underlies the spirit of popular education 
in the old world and in the new. It is impossible with 
us to assign to a child of ten or twelve years of age his 
To attempt to do so would be re- 
sented by the people. There is no perpetual or 
hereditary working class; no families identified with 
certain occupations. A freedom and elasticity is de- 
manded in the educational system of our country, to cor- 
respond to the possibilities existent in our material de- 


future occupation. 


velopment. 
No just comparison of the educational systems of 


countries can be made without taking into account the 
history of the country and the antecedents of the people. 
Americans have been particularly fortunate in this re- 
spect. We had no legacy of ignorance and stolidity be- 
queathed to us from the middle ages. In all Buropean 


nations where education of the masses has been begun 
they have first to penetrate down through the ignorance, 
superstition, and even the antipathy to culture generated 
by centuries of “mental apathy. They have at first to 
awaken a responsive spirit,—a problem we have escaped, 

The exposition emphasized the vital problems of our 
educational life by placing side by side in contrast the 
Many systems evolved from the various relations of the 
governing and the governed. 

i 
SEEN IN THE REAR. 

The most amusing minute of the session was when Dr. 
Boone rose midway down the hall to invite the depart- 
ment to come to Cincinnati in 1902. 

Dr. Boone.—‘“Mr. President.” 

President.—“Will Dr. Boone take the platform ?”’ 

Dr. Boone.—“I think I can be heard here.” 

President.—“They want to see you in the rear.” 

C. G, Pearse.—-“We see him in the rear all right.” 

The audience in the rear collapsed. 


THE GRADED SCHOOL. 


Dr. J. F. Mituspavan, 
Winona. 

The great graded school system is a marvel of organi- 
zation, and will doubtless remain forever as the grand | 
framework of elementary education. But it has not es- 
caped some very sharp criticism. It has been charged 
with failure to meet the needs of individuals, while 
carrying out its scheme of handling masses. The graver 
charge is made that mass-teaching regards the tardy in- 
dividual as an obstruction, and treats him w.ch vio- 
lence. It is charged with being a system that must dis- 
engage itself, at whatever cost, from whatever obstructs. 
And it is charged that the cost has been very great, that 
children succumb in various ways under an unequal con- 
test, sometimes to overstrain, sometimes to discourage- 
ment, sometimes to the sheer ennui of waiting; that 
teachers succumb to the overstrain of pushing,” or, rather, 
pulling, forward an obstructed system. 

It if charged, moreover, that this obstructed system 
has been productive of much nervous disturbance, much 
nervous breakdown, and consequently much impairment 
of the public health. It has been charged with failure 
to carry its pupils through its courses, and even with 
giving but an indifferent training to those who have re_ 
mained to the end. 

Believing there might be some foundation for some of 
these charges, we began three years ago an experiment 
in taking care of those individuals who, from any cause, 
are found wavering in the grades. and after an experi- 
ence of three years in this supplémentary work, we are 
driven to the conclusion that there is some foundation 
for every one of the charges made above. 

We started with a large room, in which we placed two 
teachers, with children enough for two teachers. One 
teacher was to conduct the classes, and the other was to 
bring forward the backward children. The instructions 
to the second teacher were to find the weak spots in the 
room, and make them the strong spots, and to do her 
work in silence, so as not to disturb the recitations and 
the studies. She fulfilled her instructions, found the 
weak spots, made them the strong spots, and performed 
the miracle of disengaging the room from every obstruc- 
tion without disengaging it from the children. Her 
work was rescue, her work was mercy; she relieved the 
class teacher from every strain, she relieved the children 
from all distress, she relieved the brighter pupils from 
all irksome delay, she irradiated the room with happi- 
ness, hope, health, victory. She took every danger out 
of graded teaching, and she made graded teaching a 
powerfully stimulating process. She made discipline a 
mere reminiscence of the past, and, in my opinion, she 
did a great service to the state. 

Her work has made it clear to our minds that the 
graded school system may be put absolutely beyond all 
criticism, and made the most powerful instrumentality 
in the upbuilding of the human race. 

I will not say that there has been tragedy in whole- 
sale education, but I will say that there is no need of it. 
I believe that the teacher down in the greatest depths 
of the problem of public education may truly sing: — 

“Delightful task! to rear the tender thought, 
To pour instruction o’er the youthful mind, 
To teach the young idea how to shoot.” 


Having felt the potency of individual instruction ap- 
plied as the supplement and corrective of class recita- 
tions, and having reveled, as it were, for three years in 
the delights of an unobstructed and merciful system of 
education, I feel justified in stating some conclusions 
drawn from such an experience. 

1. Teaching in all stages, from the first primary 
grade to the second year in college, should be composite, 
consisting of class recitation and individual instruction 
in exactly equal proportions, that half the teaching force 
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in every elementary and secondary school and through 
half the college course should be devoted to individual 
training. 

2. I believe that nearly every child is susceptible of 
intellectual awakening, and consequently of being edu- 
cated. Therefore, I believe that a very large percentage 
of the children started in the primary grade may be ¢ar- 
ried forward through the entire course. 

3. I believe that we may have greater thoroughness 
of education than is attainable under class recitation ex- 
clusively. 

4. I believe that we can eliminate every danger and 
injury from our schools. I believe that we can conserve 
the health of our teachers, children, and parents, not by 
doing less work, but by doing more. 

5. I believe that the development of noble character 
and forceful manhood and womanhood is conditioned 
in a form of school work that does no violence, but calls 
forth faculty in accordance with itg law. 

6. I believe that pure class work at an elementary 
stage is a one-sided and abnormal thing, having very 
destructive possibilities and promotive of only a mini- 
mum of results, and those of an inferior quality. 

7. I believe in schools. I believe that class instruc- 
tion is just as needful as individual instruction. I be- 
lieve that children need the stimulus of numbers, the 
spur of emulation, the attrition of mind against mind, 
the side lights of companionship, and the breadth and 
strength of method which addresses itself to a class. I 
do not believe that the remedy for schools is.in their 
abolition. I believe that the tutor versus the school has 
gone against the tutor. Consequently, I do not believe 
that the present ‘issue is class instruction versus individ- 
ual instructian. It is rather, Shall class teaching have 
its needed and merciful supplement? 

8. It is in and through the due combination of indi- 
vidual and class instruction that I look for the redemp- 
tion of our schools and the advancement of the happi- 
ness of our race. 

OUTSIDE SHOWS. 


The Chicago Institute was much visited. Colonel Par- 
ker made it pleasant for all those who went over to the 
North Side. Of course the appointments are crude, be- 
cause the strike of the builders made it impossible to 
erect the proposed building, but the work really shows 
to great advantage even under these conditions. 

The Dewey schoo! was visited by a large number of 
the school men. Far as it is from ideal work, disap- 
pointing as such an experiment must be when you look 
into it, the interest in it was great. 

Among the great shows of the week was Mr. Speer’s 
work in arithmetic, reading, and language. The 
schools of his district were overrun all the week, and 
the representatives of Ginn & Co. were professional en- 
tertainers, serving up the Speer meth: ds with variations. 

The Arnold Tompkins Chicago normal school was also 
of interest to those who could get so far away from the 
centre cf things. Dr. Tompkins has had no opportunity 


‘as yet to impress his philosophy or personaity upon the 


school, and yet he has made it highly interesting. 

The John T. Ray self-governing school experiment 
Indeed, there was nothing 
more attractive. 

It becomes more and more apparent that there is no 
city in the country in which there are more educational 
side shows—no disrespect intended—than in Chicago. 


SCRAPPING OVER LICE. 


Tuesday was a great day. Of “Vaile’s Spelling Bout” 
an account has already been given, but the closing hour 
of the afternoon was no less comical, though it lacked 
the tradic ending which Mr. Vaile gave the morning 
session. It seems incredible. It reads like a freak of the 
imagination, and thousands who read this paragraph 
will be slow to believe that an eminent Chieago physi- 
cian and the superintendent of Greater New York 
practically gave each other the lie in public discussion 
over the question cof the number of children who have 
lice in each of these metropolftan cities. 

Never before has this specimen of vermin demanded 
the attention of an audience of 750 American school 
superintendents. 

Literally, every man in that great audience scratched 
his head to see if he was in his right mind. The spec- 
tacle was so supremely ridiculous that it was not easy 
to believe that one was awake. Superintendent Seaver 
of Boston got into the scrap, but not over the lice prob- 
lem. 
W. 8S. Christopher, M. D., of Chicago, was attempting 
to glorify the Chicago system of medical inspection, and 
sought to do so by comparing it with those of New York 
and Bostcn. For a scientific man he took a very un- 
scientific way of arguing on assumption. His criticism 
of New York and Boston was the fact that they did not 
report so many cases of contagious diseases as did Chi- 


cago. For instance, Chicago had 500 cases of scarlet 
fever and New York had but 32. To this Greater New 
York’s superintendent replied that any one who saw the 
condition of Chicago streets would expect ten times as 
much scarlet fever. 

Dr. Christopher accused the New York medical exam- 
iners of padding their reports by putting in 3,200 cases 
of lice as contagious diseases, while Chicago ignored 
the lice. The New Yorker resented the idea that it was 
padding the report to include the lice. If lice are not 
contagious, what is? 

There was nothing funny in it to Dr. Christopher, 
whose occupation was jeopardized by the lice question, 
er to the superintendent, the reputation of whose city 
for square dealing was at issue, but to the other 748 
people it was too funny for anything. It is said that 
the Volume of Proceedings will be fumigated—expur- 
gated—when it comes to the report of the Tuesday 
afternoon session. 

, 


DISFIGURING ENGLISH. 


Stosson THOMPSON, 
Editor of Chicage Times Herald 

So long as the advocates of the disfigurement of the 
English language confined their efforts to printing their 
appeals in such magazines and periodicals as had space 
to waste on a futile kicking against the prickles of learn- 
ing there was no need for anyone to take up the cud- 
gels in behalf of his mother tongue. Adopting the lofty 
style of the only truly great lexicographer: ‘Sir, the 
orthography of the English language needs no defense.”’ 

It stands, what it is, glorious and unapproachable in 
its incongruity, matchless in the potency and pic- 
turesqueness of its irregularities. 

I revere it for its unmastered difficulties, its verbal 
snares and pitfalls, its inexplicable spelling, and its 
sweet unreasonableness. 

I love it for the enemies it has made—and over- 
whelmed. 

English is not a perfect language. Heaven preserve 
it from the canker of perfection. ‘The perfect languages 
are all dead. Regularity and reforms killed them. The 
irregular, unscientific English has out-stripped every 
other living language. It has strangled Volapuk, the 
ideal language of tiie spelling reformers, in its cradle. 

But when the spelling reformers- ask a representative 
body like this to expend $5,000 upon an undertaking, to 


which the knight errantry of Don Quixote was sanity, - 


it is time the common sense of the English speaking 
multitude was heard in protest. r 

I would be the last man to rob Mr. Vaile of his rattle. 
Let him play with it. But when he asks a body of men, 
devoted to teaching the English language, to appropri- 
ate money to introduce scientific confusion of tongues 
into their teaching, I submit that he is trespassing on 
hallowed grounds. By the way, how would the spelling 
reformers spell Don Quixote? 

If Mr. Vaile were an arboriculturist, as he is a verbali- 
culturist, he would prune the beauties out of our forests; 
he would trim the maple and oak leaves of their dis- 
tinctive glories, pluck the odd leaf from the clover and 
shamrock, and put every trunk, limb, and branch of 
nature into a plaster cast. 

I suppose if educated Chicago were canvassed for the 
one man who by inveterate instinct and perverse prac- 
tice spells English most incorrectly at every opportu- 
nity, and makes opportunities where they do not occur, 
I would have been his first choice. For twenty-seven 
years of daily newspaper work my spelling has been the 
despair of typesetters in three cities. But in all that 
time—blundering along, strewing my way with the frag- 
ments of the late Queen’s English—will you believe it, 
I cannot remember now to have misspelled a single one 
of the words which our good friends, the reformers, 
would mutilate, dismember, and disembowel to make 
them easier to spell and shorter to write. What does 
this mean? It would seem to mean that they are crying 
“Reform, Reform,” where there is no demand or need 
for reform. 

Have you ever stopped to consider the task of Sisy- 
phus these spelling reformers have set themselves? 
You might as well attempt to bail Lake Michigan with a 
gill dipper as to try to reform the English language by 
dropping a few letters out of two score words in it. 

The attempt is as preposterous as it is unnecessary. 
Let us consider the English tongue, which to-day is the 
noblest heritage of over 130,000,000 people. It is the 
most wonderful conglomeration that was ever evolved 
from the confusion that befell the builders of the Tower 
of Babel. The mixture of blood in the race that is being 
assimilated in the school and workshops of this land 
comes from a few sources compared with the multi- 
plicity of sources from which the spoken and written lan- 
guage of that race is derived. The language is so tena- 
cious of what it has once fairly taken into its maw that 
it is not safe. to write “obsolete” against any word once 


in familiar use. Naturally, a language so varied in its 
derivation, so flexible in its structure, so irregular and 
inexplicable in its idioms, abounds in words and phrases 
that are the joy of its possessors and the despair of phi- 
lologers and professors. The latter have been trying to 
reform the life and letters out of the English tongue 
ever since it was recognized as such. It has never 
suited the scientific grammarians and philosophers. 

How do you explain the phenomenon that you cannot 
find a master of the English language in the ranks of 
the spelling reformers? Scores of philologists rail 
against it, not one great writer complains. I account 
for it on the theory that the good workman seldom finds 
fault with his tools. From Chaucer, an infamous speller, 
and Shakespeare, who could not spell his own name 
twice alike consecutively, and Milton, who could not see 
whether his daughter spelled “though” with a silent ter- 
minal or not, down to Rudyard Kipling and Robert 
Louis Stevenson, who ever heard a great writer thinking 
cr caring whether his printer spelled programme in long 
cr short meter? 

But there is a serious side to this subject which the 
spelling reformers in their personal arrogance might 
well pause to consider. What right havé they, in order 
to affect what must be at best a questionable reform, to 
attempt to break down the uniformity of printed Eng- 
lish literature? What compensation do they offer for 
the confusion of spelling which they would introduce 
into the books of 130,000,000 people? I am inclined to 
say blessed are the dead languages, for their reformers 
are also dead. They at least are beyond the reach of 
the pride of personal conceit that would advocate light- 
ing daylight with electricity because the sunlight causes 
a few weak eyes to blink. 

We who have lived long enough to observe the effect 
have secn no compensating advantage from the reform 
in spelling words like honor, labor, etc., without the “u.”’ 
For many years its sole result was the difference be- 
tween the typography of books printed in England and 
America. There is a disposition now to revert to the 
original form in books printed for sale in both countries. 
Philology and reason were behind the change, but the 
genius of our glorious language revolts at reason and 
resents any reform that robs it of any of its idiosyncra- 
sies. 

Do you want to know why the work of spelling re- 
formers will prove vain? It robs the printed language 
of ingrain dignity of form, and gives to it the ludicrous 
appearance of a stump-tailed fox. In the current phrase 
of the street, the spelling reformer makes good old Eng- 
lish words like “though,” “‘through,” thought,” and even 
the Greek derivative “programme,” look like ‘thirty 
cents.” There is a beauty in the mere form of old 
familiar words that should be sacred from the reform- 
ing iconoclast. Language is a growth which no art can 
improve upon. The philologists have never added a sin- 
gle familiar word to the language. Wihy should they be 
permitted to monkey with it? 

What the varied forms of molding, pillars, windows, 
arches, caps, and cornices, and above all proportions are 
to architecture, the forms of certain words have become 
to printed English. Let me illustrate. You all know 
the thirteenth chapter of Corinthians. 

1. ‘Though I speak with the tongues of men and of 
angels and have not charity, I am become as sounding 
brass or a'tinkling cymbal.” ‘ 

2. “And though I have the gift of prophecy, and 
understand all mysteries, and all knowledge; and 
though I have faith, so that I could remove mountains 
and have not charity, I am nothing.” 

3. “And though I bestow all my goods to feed the 
poor and though I give my body to be burned, and have 
not charity, it profiteth me nothing.” 

I need read no more. You know how disastrous has 
been the attempt to substitute the word ‘‘love” for 
“charity” in this passage. Let the reformers have their 
way with spelling the word “though”; let them spell 
“prophecy” with an “f,’’ and the offense to the ear and 
eye would be almost as great as was the revision of 
“charity” to the ear and heart of every lover of English. 
literature. 

The spelling reformers of to-day have not the plea of 
discovery or invention to offer for their crusade. Arte- 
mus Ward, Orpheus C. Kerr, Josh Billings, and Petro- 
jieum B. Nasby took phonetic liberties with the English 
tongue beside which their tentative reforms are like 
glowworms to the blazing sun. These truly clever pro- 
fessors of sloth and illiteracy had the courage of their 
calling. They knew that the road to literary fame and 
fortune by the beaten road of original thought and ver- 
bal distinction was a long and hard one to travel. They 
realized that bad spellling was the protest of the multi- 
tude against the superior attainments of the industrious 
few, and therefore they adopted the system of our 
friends, the spelling reformers, as their short cut to the 
hearts and dollars of their countrymen. 
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But do not conclude that A. Ward, Office Seeker, Bil- 
‘jugs, and Nasby were the original spelling reformers. 
yhe species has flourished in every age since illiteracy 
provided an easy and humorous foil to learning. 
<hakespeare and the dramatists of his time showed 
themselves masters of the phonetic trick three hundred 
years before Artemus Ward convulsed two nations by 
spelling “before” with a letter and a figure. What we 
need is not a reform in the spelling of the English 
tongue, but a reaction against the ghastly failure to 
teach spelling in our schools at all. I was going to say 
4 reform in the method of teaching spelling in our 
«hools. But thanks to the professors, they have no 
methods. Our children are no longer taught to spell. 
They visualize words. $ 

But, gentlemen, the spelling reformers are humbugs. 
\\hat they propose is not reform. It is mere freak ab- 
previation. 


Take, for instance, the twelve words which the 


National Association indorsed as a feeler three years 
ago—program, tho, altho, thoro, thorofare, thru, thruout, . 


catalog, decalog, pedagog. 

There is not an idea of reform or genuine simplifica- 
tion in one of these. Many of them have been used 
time out of mind with the apostrophe. The reformers 
are fond of telling the story of the man who said he 
never really understood the meanness of the term dema- 
gogue until he saw it spelled with the final “ue.” That 
man had a latent sense of the true dignity of words, and 
the reformer who first invented the story was so intent 
on his little point that he did not appreciate how the 
same abbreviation in spelling made catalog, prolog, 
decalog, and pedagog look like so many bumps on a log 
—or, to speak more accurately, like so many kites with- 
cut tails. They are rudderless words, without pride of 
ancestry or dignity of form. 

In at least two of the words mentioned above the re- 
formers have ndt followed their own pretense of 
spelling phonetically since t-h-o-r-o does not spell 
thorough, and t-h-o-r-o-f-a-r-e does not spell thorough- 
fare. 

But what impression has spelling reform made on 
English during the past twenty years? I leave it to you 
to say whether you believe the dent is any deeper now 
than it was when that March hare from Lafayette 
started the raid to make a printed page of English look 
like a bad. case of delirium tremens superinduced by an 
overdose of gin fizzes of ‘efs,” and “jays,” and. “zees.”’ 

To-day, thank heaven, the English language is flour- 
ishing like an evergreen bay tree. The new Interna- 
tional dictionary, made necessary after only ten years 
since the preceding revision, claims to have 25,000 ad- 
ditional words. It is still the standard American dic- 
tionary in court and counting-room. It still adheres to 
the correet principle of dictionary making, and gives 
ihe language as it is, and not as this or that spelling 
desormer would make it. 

To teach the language as it is, I take it, is the simple, 
plain duty of the public schools of America. No matter 
how we may individually think it should be spelled, we 
must accept spelling—backed as it is by tradition, by 
growth, by history, by etymology, and by the printed lit- 
erature of the two great branches of the Anglo-Saxon 
race in a multitude of books which no man can number. 
It is downright profanation to think of making old junk 
of printed English books from the days of Edmund 
Spenser down to my friend E. O. Vaile. 

We must adhere to a single common standard in 
spelling, as in money and morals. It is your duty to 
set your faces like flint against the attempt to scatter 
the seeds of confusion in the spelling books of the re- 
public. Reform the methods of teaching spelling, they 
cry aloud for your immediate and prayerful attention, 
but say “hands off” the universally accepted spelling of 
English, 

My last word to you, whether it refer to reading, writ- 
ing, ciphering, or spelling, is to stand fast by the old 
ways which have never failed, and to shun new and 
scientific nostrums in education as you would the foul 
fiend who would lead the children committed to you 
through flowery fields of dalliance to ignorance and de- 
struction. Mere memory without understanding is 
nought. But understanding without a more or less full 
and accurately stored memory is ignorance. 

As for the English language—it is all right. By rea- 
son of its strength, its flexibility, its directness, its co- 
piousness, its nobility, and its irregularity it stands 
without a peer among the languages of the living. It 
has a literature that not only surpasses the literature of 
any other language, living or dead, but surpasses them 
all, for it practically comprehends them all. The work 
of the philologist is to trace the ancestry of words back 
'o their roots. It has never given a single green twig 
or shoot to language. It multiplies books, and not lit- 
erature, 

Skeats, the greatest of the philologists, acknowledges 


that “The speech of man is in fact influenced by physical 
laws, or, in other words, by the working of divine 
power.” I know not how that may be, but, though 
doubtless the philologists and spelling reformers might 
have produced a better language than English, doubtless 
they never have and never will. 
THE BEST STORY. 

State Superintendent Charles R. Skinner told a good 
story in his plea that we stay in Chicago. The scene 
was a revival meeting in Amsterdam. 

Evangelist.—‘All who want to go to heaven will rise.” 
All but one rose. “Those who do not want to go to 
heaven will rise.” The one man rose. “Don’t you 
want to go to heaven?” 

“No, sir.” 

“Then you must go to Hades.” 

“‘What’s the matter with Amsterdam? I am contented 
to stay here.” : 

THE ROUND TABLES. 

The Round Table idea was never better utilized than 
here. The various places of meeting were enough to 
kill. any scheme, but the Round Tables not only sur- 
vived, but were immensely successful. 


L. E. Wolfe of Kansas City, Kan., had charge of the 
Round Table of Small Cities. Superintendent A. K. 
Whitcomb of Lowell was the principal speaker. The 
room was filled to overflowing, and the interest sus- 
tained to the last. The discussion was “The Efficiency 


of the Teaching Force.” 


William J. Shearer of Elizabeth, N. J., had a lively 
time over “Grading for Efficiency.’’ Mr. Shearer has 
had the attention of the school men on this subject for 
ten years, and his Round Table was consequently very 
popular. E. M. Coleman of Fort Dodge, Ia., was the‘ 
principal speaker. The time was mostly occupied in free 
and easy discussion, with much questioning as to how it 
worked to promote pupils individually rather than by 


classes. 


T. A. Mott of Richmond, Ind., led a very interesting 
and profitable Round Table on “Correlation of High and 
Grammar School Work.” F. D. Boynton of Ithaca, N. 
Y., made the principal address. It was largely an ex- 
perience meeting. The great success in Richmond, Ind., 


in Fort Wayne, and at Ithaca were the texts of the vari-' 


ous speakers. There were some doubters. The man 
who has not succeeded hesitates to admit that others 
can succeed. There were some vigorous opponents of 
the enrichment of the grammar grade work on principle. 
All in all, it was one of the most healthful Round Tables 
I have enjoyed. 

Augustus 8S. Downing presided over a very interesting 
Round Table at which ‘Literature’ Below the High 
School” was the topic. Miss Mae E. Schreiber, assistant 
to Dr. Hervey of Wisconsin, one of the truly eminent 
women in educational leadership, made a delightful ad- 
dress in opening the discussion. It was a top‘c in which 
every one was interested, and upon which a great many 
had something to say. It was characterized by genuine 
helpfulness to teachers and superintendents. 

—o-——_ 

The training teachers had a meeting of much interest, 
led by Isabel Lawrence, St. Cloud. It had the mis- 
fortune to be the thoroughfare for two other Round 
Tables, but this did not detract from the interest. It 
was the only gathering specifically for teachers. 

Of the Herbart Society meeting I have already spoken 
in the “Dr. Hall on Colonel Parker” incident. Dr. 
Charles De Garmo presided. Principal David Eugene 


. mith of the Brockport (N. Y.) normal school and 


Colonel Parker had the papers. It is needless to say 
that this was the iargest and liveliest of the Round 


Tables. 


STATE AND COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS. 


This Round Table, led by Hon. L. B. Bonebrake of 
Ohio, had the most important discussion on the central- 
izing of rural sehools through public transportation 
that has ever taken place on that subject. This great 
improvement of rural school life began in Massachusetts 
in 1869, and in 1872 State Superintendent Thomas Har- 
vey of Ohio advocated it, and twenty years later the 
good work was begun in Ohio, and now the practice is 
almost universal in Massachusetts, and is very general 
in Ohio and in other states. State Superintendents 
Charles R. Skinner of New York, R. C. Barrett of Iowa, 
C. J. Baxter of New Jersey, Alfred Bayliss of Illinois, 
Frank L. Jones of Indiana, and a score of county super- 
intendents urged the universal adoption of the system, 

—o——_. 

Superintendents of large cities, presided over by F. 

Louis Soldan, was meaty. Dr. Soldan insisted upon en- 


couraging and stimulating teachers.——Superintendent 
L. H. Jones of Cleveland would have the superintend- 
ent’s visits given largely to the best and the poorest 
teachers, reaching the average through meetings.—— 
Superintendent Slaton of Atlanta would protect the indi- 
viduality of the teacher, visiting each teacher at least 
once each year.——Superintendent Siefert of Milwaukee 
emphasized the importance of personal acquaintance 
with each teacher, reaching the school work through the 
principals, who should constitute his cabinet.——Dis- 
trict Superintendent Leslie Lewis of Chicago thinks it 
the duty of superintendent and principal to make the 
teachers’ work a success. This means that the superin- 
tendent should especially visit the young teachers until 
their success is assured.——Superintendent Hailmann of 
Dayton would always reach a teacher through the prin- 
cipal, who should be held responsible for the success of 
his teachers, and should -not be interfered with by the 
superintendent except upon appeal. The superintendent 
should make known his wishes and personality through 
teachers’ meetings, where he should speak with freedom 
on general principles.——Ex-Superintendent Anderson 
of Milwaukee thinks the superintendent should preside 
over all teachers’ Meetings in the city ——Superintend- 
ent Z. H. Brown of Nashville says, “Never criticise a 
teacher till the principal has been consulted.” The 
teachers are required to attend one meeting every two 
weeks; a second meeting is optional.—Superintendent 
Cox of Moline, I1l., would never criticise a teacher in the 
presence of a third person.——Miss Farson, district 
superintendent, Chicago, thinks it just as wrong for a 
superintendent to be constantly talking about poor 
teachers as it is for the teachers to be constantly talking 
about bad children. Show the teachers how to become 
better. Schools should be visited for the sakc ~f learn- 
ing about them. Superintendents can learn far more 
than they can teach. Their function is to find com- 
mendable things and extend them, to make the good con- 
tagious. Before making suggestions, the superintend- 
ent should ask the teacher what suggestions or what 
requests she has to make. What the teachers need is 
more courage. No superintendent has a right to go inte 
a schoolroom except as an expert. He should be able 
to do everything he expects the teacher to do. Every- 
thing in the room represents the teacher; everything in 
the building represents the principal. - Test the atmo- 
sphere of the schoolroom, look for the strong things, 
show the principals and teachérs that you are there to 
help them. Try to create an atmosphere in which the 
teacher can work out her own salvation with freedom. 
—-—Superintendent Balliet of Springfield says the super- 
intendent is in danger of being lost in a mass of petty 
details. He must secure time for study. Unless he is a 
student, it is impossible to get the teachers to study. He 
should classify his work as the important and the un- 
important, the latter to be put off till the next day, and 
then forgotten. Important affairs should be decided 
promptly and dismissed from mind. Any decision of an 
important matter is better than delay. There are a few 
duties that can only be performed after a careful con- 


sideration, and after consideration with principals and* 


the teachers of greatest ability. The superintendent 
must set apart at least one-half a day each week for his 
own scholarly study, on which occasion no one should 
be allowed to disturb him for professional or social 
duties. Dr. Balliet further said his practice had always 
been, in addition to the weekly period of study, to set 
apart the entire month of April for study, giving only a 
few moments to the office, and no time to school visit- 
ing, unless in an emergency. When a superintendent’s 
interest in study wanes, he ought to resign. He should 
read thoroughly on one or two lines, broadly in other 
lines, and in a scrappy way everything pertaining to 
educational affairs. In teachers’ meetings it is a mis- 
take to discuss details. A talk upon discipline ought 
not to be given oftener than once in ten years.—— 
Superintendent E. H. Mark of Louisville said the super- 
intendent must give attention to details. General m¢et- 
ings are largely for inspiration. Rooms in which the 
work is uniformly excellent should be seldom visited. 
The superintendent is an expert. He must diagnose dis- 
ease like a physician. If a teacher is noisy, advise her 
to visit some other noisy room. She will usually see the 
point of the request. So far as possible, help the teacher 
to discover her own failings. Many of the teachers’ 
meetings need be attended only by those who need spe- 
cial help. It is of the utmost importance to avoid an- 
tagonisms.——District Superintendent A. G. Lane, Chi- 
cago: The principal is the central power in directing 
school work. Much of the superintendent’s responsi- 
bility lies in securing the greatest efficiency of the prin- 
cipals. The superintendent should sympathize with the 
principals, the principals with the teacher, the teacher 
with the pupils. The superintendent should hold fre- 
quent meetings with the principals to inculcate his 
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April 22 is Arbor Day in Nebraska. 

It is one of the great English leaders who has said: 
“It is not so much that a child shall be taught as 
that he shall wish to learn.” 


Education is not necessarily a blessing to the 
world. It poisons or sweetens, according to the use 
made of it by individuals. 


We regret the omission of credit to the Kinder. 
garten Review, which should have been used with 
the article on “Fatherhood,” by Henry T. Bailey, in 
our last issue. 

What a farce to pretend that a publication is lit- 
erary,-or decent, that bids for the money of those 
who have a sensuous passion for slightly dressed 
artists (7) of the stage! 

Dark green “black” boards are to take the place 
of black blackboards in the Chicago schools. What 
a job! But since it is the result of the advice of 
some society or other, the expense is of no account. 


The bee stings with painful poison or delights 
with honey, according to the application made of 
nectar taken from the flowers. The teacher ought 
never to forget that the character of the child will 
determine the use made of his knowledge. 


Never were there so many lawsuits growing out 
of corporal punishment as now. This is not because 
corporal punishment is so common, but because it is 
so uncommon, that any one who resorts to it is liable 
to get into court. Great caution is needed if you 
venture to inflict punishment. 


There may have been better after-dinner educa- 
tional speaking than that by Rev. Samuel M. 
Crothers of Cambridge, and Walter H. Page, editor 
of the World’s Work, at the Harvard Teachers’ 
Association banquet last Saturday, but it may well 
be doubted. Sane and keen, broad and vigorous 
were both men. 


AMUSING AND COMPLIMENTARY. 


The editor of the Journal recently received a letter 
from one not a subscriber asking for the names of 
pamphlets on a certain phase of education, how to 
get them, and which of them could be had without 
cost; also that the editor would write his opinion at 


length on the subject and publish in the “next issue 
of the Journal and forward promptly to the inquirer, 
for all of which not so much as a postage stamp was 
enclosed. Of course the letter caused a deal of 
merriment in the establishment, but, after all, it was 
a compliment which is appreciated in so far as it is 
deserved. 'The Journal and its editor do desire to be 
helpful to everyone educationally, and so far as pos- 
sible respond to. every eall of. the kind, but occa- 
sionally the call is beyond our reach. | 


AFTER THE N. E. A. 

Southern California is still feeling the good effects 
of the Los Angeles meeting of 1899. The Journal 
has taken pains to institute inquiries as to the influ- 
ence of the Los Angeles meeting upon the great 
state meetings of this year. 

The San Francisco meeting was professional and 
enthusiastic. The southern California meeting 
was the best in its history, and the choice of Lewis 
B. Avery of Redlands as president is a guarantee 
of continuing the professional standards. There 
was a flavor in these meetings that partook of the 
ardor of the great gathering of July, 1899, and this 
permeates the regular school work of the state, it is 
said. “This is the uniform effect whenever the 
people locally enter into the spirit of a meeting of 
the National Association. 


THE TECHNICAL SCHOOL. 


In Cincinnati the building trades formally oppose 


the establishment of a technical school in that city. 
This is short-sighted policy, and one in which they 
cannot permanently win. The reason given is that 
the technical. schools graduate a class of mechanics 
who come in competition with a class of boys and 
young men who have not the advantages of a liberal 
education, and who are compelled to work from six 
to eight years before they are judged competent 
workmen by the members of the craft. If there was 
ever an argument for the technical school, it is here. 
It saves from six to eight years, and makes them so 
much more skillful as to make competition by the 
untrained practically out of the question. The 
Journal is in favor of labor co-operation and organ- 
ization for protection, but it will never do for labor 
to protect unskilled effort, or champion less effi- 
ciency in work. 


A TOLEDO SLEIGHRIDE. 

The park board of Toledo did a grand thing when 
it took 1,500 of the school children out for a sleigh- 
ride. There is a time every year when the many 
teams of the park department cannot be employed to 
advantage in building or repairing, and it was a 
happy idea of members of the board to exercise the 
horses in revealing the winter beauties of the park 
to the school children. This board was prompted 
by the same generous impulse that would prompt a 
great-hearted individual when it took first the chil- 
dren of the out-lying schools, then the schools of 
the least-favored class, so that these would get their 
sleighride before the snow should go. Fortunately, 
the snow stayed until 1,500 children had enjoyed the 
hospitality of the park board. Toledo is given to 
the unusual and the humanitarian efforts. 


FREE TEXT-BOOKS. 

The Journal is asked to speak again upon the 
free text-book issue. A few things are now fairly 
well established. It is a great saving of time to 
have all the children receive their books together, 
have the same edition, have them at the opening of 
the term. There is no more constitutional or legal 
objection to free text-books than to free school- 
houses. The introduction of free text-books helps 
children in school, notably in the high 
School, 

But there are objections. It is a misfortune for a 
child to aequire a habit of not buying books and of 
not using his own books. In the book that a child 
has used a year he comes to know just where to look 


for what he needs as he never does in any other 
book. 

A child who turns in his school books when he 
graduates is robbed of much of the benefit of his 
school course. Many things have changed, but it is 
surprising how reliable are the fundamental teach- 
ings of those days. You can analyze a plant in a 
fractional part of the time in your old botany that 
you can in a new one. It analyzes itself, as it were. 
It is also a mistake for a child to receive a book that 
is perceptibly worn. Of course they are all treated 
in a sanitary way, so that the old-time objection does 
not obtain. 

sefore the free text-book system is perfected 
children must either be given their books when they 
leave school, that is the books that are of permanent 
value, or must be expected to purchase them at a 
low price. There is no reason why the lower grade 
books should be taken away, but the standard books 
of the upper grammar grade, for those who do not 
go to the high school, and the latest book used in 
most subjects in the high school should be retained. 
And why should it not be a feature of the gradua- 
tion for a student to receive the books which will 
be of real value to him? The extra expense to a city 
would never be noticed, and if it were, it would pay 
ten times over It would be worth many times the 
diploma. Free text-books are now inevitable, but 
let the system be perfected. 


THE HISTORY OF PUBLIC EDUCATION 
IN BOSTON IN THE NINETEENTH 
CENTURY.—(VL) 


[An abstract of lecture by George H. Martin in the Old 
South lecture course on March 11.] 

‘While the last half century has been marked by 
changes in form, in the machinery of education, it 
has been still more strongly characterized by its 
purpose, its spirit, by the life of the schools. 

The work is more generous in its scope, making 
no distinction on account of sex, or race, or socia! 
condition. 

The work has been broadened, not so much by in- 
troducing new studies, as by giving opportunities to 
all, and by making the studies more effective as edu- 
cational instruments. 

All the studies now in the Boston schools were 
there fifty years ago, except wood-working and cook- 
ing. They were put there by committees before 
superintendents were chosen. All movements to 


- enlarge the curriculum have come from outside the 


schools,—from the people, in their desire and effort 
to make the most of public education. This is illus- 
trated in the history of drawing. 

Drawing was among the studies in the English 
high school from 1827. It was added to the gram- 
mar school studies in 1848, following Mann’s 
Seventh Report. Little was done until in 1870 a 
committee reported that “of all the studies in the 
schools, drawing shows the most feeble results.” 

In 1869 a petition signed by representatives of the 
great manufacturing interests of the state asked the 
state for legislation to make instruction in drawing 
compulsory, on the ground of the industrial needs of 
the state. 

As soon as the law had been passed Boston entered 
on the work with zeal, immediately setting up even- 
ing drawing schools. In 1871 an exhibition of 
drawing from every pupil in the Shurtleff school was 
declared to prove “that every child can learn to draw 
if properly taught.” 

This is the key to the modern work. The old 
theory was that only artists could learn to draw. 
The new theory said that all children could learn, 
and that what children could do they ought to do for 
the sake of the commonwealth, which needs all of 
all. In 1871 Walter Smith was made director. The 
teachers were taught, and drawing was installed as 
an essential. 

The industrial end was prominent,—design and 
constrnetive drawing. It was disciplinary in its 
effect. 

Recently the purpose of the work has changed. 
Drawing is now used as an instrument of culture. 
The object is not merely to recognize and represent 
form, but to see and appreciate and love beauty. 
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The results are less disciplinary, the geometric work 
having given way to freehand sketching. The 
movement for industrial drawing was part of a 
jarger movement, The world came to realize that 
‘he new problems of the century were being worked 
out 1 the laboratory and the workshop. 

1, fit for a scientific and industrial life came to 
seen as reasonable as to have fitted for a military 
life in the days of chivalry, or for a clerical life in 
ihe days When the church was supreme. Out of this 
thought came the agitation for more direct hand 
‘rai: ing. ‘The ardent advocates of this new form of 
education claimed for it more than its results have 
iistiied. It was to be a panacea for all social ills. 
In ;. intellectual and moral effects it was expected 
to be superior to all other school exercises. 

i the Boston schools it has taken three forms: 
sewing, cooking, and woodworking. Sewing had 
heen in the primary schools since their start in 1818. 
it had been authorized in the lower classes of the 
orammar schools from 1835. From 1854 it had 
required. 

In 1865 Mrs. Mary Hemenway furnished instruc- 
tors and materials for advanced needle work in the 
Winthrop school. In 1875 an effort to make the 
work general by employing special teachers was de- 
feated on the ground of illegality. In 1876 the 
legislature made it legal, and since that time it has 
ia lirmly established as a regular part of the work 
of all girls. 

''o women of the Y. W. C.°A. is due the inception 
of work in cooking by school girls. In 1880 a room 
was furnished, a teacher secured, and Saturday les- 
sons were given to girls from the Winthrop school. 

In 1885 Mrs. Hemenway started a school kitchen 
to which girls were sent from several girls schools. 

In 1888 the school committee took charge of the 
work and extended it until now there are twenty-one 
kitchens in which all girls of the eighth grade and 
some of the seventh and ninth-receive instruction. 

The hoys were not forgotten. In 1881 the Indus- 
trial School Association supported a teacher for a 
class of wood-working in the Dwight school. “This 
was so successful that in 1884 the school committee 
opened a room and furnished instruction to 200 
boys from nine grammar schools. 

In 1891, after ten years of experimenting, shops 
were established for all boys of the eighth grade. 
Now nearly all the boys are in the shops two hours 
a week for the last three years of their course. In 
all departments of the manual training the pupils do 
excellent work under skillful teachers. The prac- 
tical benefits are apparent and substantial. Boys 
and girls can do something that is useful, and in 
learning to do it they have been strengthened in 
those habits of attention and patience and painstak- 
ing effort which characterize all good school work. 
That there has been any material gain in intellectual 
power due to this work probably few now claim. 

Children who never can be students, and for 
whom the ordinary school life is full of discour- 
igement and mortification, learn that they are 
good for something and take courage. 

The new scientifie spirit of the age has found ex- 
pression in the introduction of science study in all 
the grades. From the kindergarten to the high 
‘chool, to a greater or less extent; the thought of the 
pupils is turned from the abstractions of books to 
the realities of the natural world. 

_ This work began with suggestions for oral teach- 
ig by Mr. Philbrick. It was incorporated more 
formally in the courses of 1863 and 1868, and sys- 
ee outlined by the supervisors in 1878 and 

The work has been aided by the gratuitous in- 
struction given by the teachers for many years in 
the teachers’ school of science, sustained by the 
liberality of the trustees of the Lowell fund. — 

Che literary side of education has not been neg- 
oo nor obscured by the efforts to promote the 
other sides, 

The effort is now directed to train children not 
‘nly to read, but to read books. The ntovement to 
romote the reading of books, begun by Mr. 
Metcalf in the Wells school, was soon extended to 
all the schools, until the Boston system of supple- 
Neiitary reading was the most extensive and com- 
Plete in existence, 


The introduction of physical training was a slow 
and tedious process. Urged in 1860 by Superin- 
tendent Philbrick, it was not until 1889 that the 
work was put on a substantial basis, by the adoption 


of a system and the appointment of a special direc- 


tor to inaugurate it. 

Here, as elsewhere, the generous and thoughtful 
aid of Mrs. Hemenway made success possible. 

The debt which Boston owes to Mrs. Mary Hem- 
enway and Mrs. Quincy A. Shaw is beyond compute. 

By using of their consecrated wealth to carry on 
those experiments, which are too costly for the pub- 
lie purse, they demonstrated the value of the kin- 
dergarten, manual training, and physical culture. 
The new education found in them its most appreci- 
ative students, and its wisest and most generous 
promoters. 

The modern school, compared with the old school, 
is a new world. Its rooms are beautiful, comfort- 
able, and convenient; the pupils busy, smiling chil- 
dren. The exercises appeal to the child’s intelli- 
gence; in their sequence they match his growing 
power of thought, and in their variety they appeal 
to his individual aptitude. We have learned that 
it is possible to keep school without the rod, the 
greatest discovery of the nineteenth century. 

The influence of the kindergarten has been felt 
in producing ‘this change. Its fundamental doc- 
trine is that industry, suited to the age, the capac- 
ity, the taste, and the moral needs of a child is a 
source of happiness, as well as a means of educa- 
tion. Nature teaches it, the kindergarten illus- 
trates it; the old school ignored it, the modern school 
is learning it. 

All these beneficial changes have been conditioned 
by and have kept pace with the improvement of 
the teachers. - To this the Boston normal school 
has contributed. 

Started in 1852, it was for twenty years over- 
shadowed by its high school connection. Since 1872 
it has been a separate institution, and its influence 
has transformed the primary schools. 

‘The great change of the century is in the popular 
conception of education, and of the duty of the 
public toward it. Now the whole child is.a subject 
for education, and the whole of every child. The 
business of the state is to furnish opportunity for 
every child to become all that it is possible for him 
to be. 


NON-PARTISAN SCHOOL MANAGEMENT. 
tovernor Durbin of Indiana delivered a vigorous, 
progressive, and important inaugural message. The 
only public office he has previously held was that of 
member of the school board of Anderson, Ind., 
which was entirely non-partisan under his leader- 
ship, and has remained so ever since, and will con- 

tinue so. Tere is a paragraph from his message:— 
“The more I have learned of the results of the 
non-partisan management of our institutions, the 
more I have become convinced of the practical utility 


‘ of the methods now employed. While I am myself a 


partisan of somewhat inflexible temperament in 
that particular, I cannot but realize that my first 
duty is to the state. Whatever I may think person- 
ally will not be permitted to serve as a rule and 
guide to my actions officially. I believe in the wis- 
dom and justice of the merit system. I favor re- 
warding friends who have been my good friends, but 
I cannot do so by going contrary to the promptings 
of my conscience. In accepting this office I become, 
in large measure, responsible for the care and com- 
fort of hundreds of wards of the commonwealth 
whose conditions call for pity and for tears. Know- 
ing full well these conditions, I can never consent to 
the indorsement of any proposition purposing a 
backward step. Indeed, I am frank to say further 
that polities should be eliminated from the public 
schools, and that the merit system should be made 
legally applicable there, also. I realize that this 
suggestion will be met with objections, but it is only 
a question of time when that result will be forced 
to consummation by intelligent public opinion, and 
the progressive spirit of twentieth century civiliza- 
tion. One’s worth and usefulness should count for 
more than reward for party service, even in the 
management of our schools,” 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


Never before has there been an inauguration of a 
new administration at Washington which was at- 
tended by so few changes in the personnel of the 
government. Nuvi only does the president enter 
upon a second term,:and both houses of congress 
remain in the control of the same political party, but 
the president has taken the unprecedented course of 
renominating all the members of the cabinet. The 
circle will soon be broken by the retirement of 


Attorney-General Griggs, but the president at least. 


begins his second administration with his official 
household unchanged. ‘There could be no stronger 
evidence than this of the essential amiability of the 
president’s disposition. He is a man with whom it 
is easy to “get on.” His political opponents criticise 
him on the ground that he is too regardful of the 
opinions of others; but he is capable of showing suffi- 
cient resolution on occasion, and it is not impossible 
that the faculty of conciliating opposition is a more 
useful part of the equipment of an administrator 
than the opposite faculty of arousing animosities. 


The possibilities for obstruction which the senate 
rules afford have had no better illustration than in 
the feat of Senator Carter of Montana, who deliber- 
ately and with malice aforethought talked the River 
and Harbor bill to death in the closing hours of the 
session. ‘The bill contained a great many cherished 
schemes, some meritorious and of public importance, 
and others intended to placate opposition or to win 
votes for congressmen; but certain irrigation amend- 
ments in which the Montana senator was interested 
had been struck out in conference. Influenced 
either by this circumstance, or by some other reason 
not disclosed, Mr. Carter announced at six o’clock 
on the morning of March 4, that the bill would not 
pass if he could keep the floor against it, and he 
added that he felt himself in good physical condi- 
tion. He was as good as his word, and kept on talk- 
ing until the hour of noon, when congress adjourned 
sine die. Whatever his motives, he saved the treas- 
ury an outlay of fifty million dollars, and probably 
no great harm will be done by the enforced postpone- 
ment of the really necessary improvements provided 
for by the bill. : 

* * * 

The usual comparative statements of the appro- 
priations of congress have been put forth by the 
Republican chairman of the house committee, and 
by the senior Democratic member of that commit- 
tee. They agree upon the main facts: that the ap- 
propriations for the first session were $710,150,862, 
and for the second session $729,911,683; a total of 
$1,440,062,545. These figures include the gross 
expenditures for the post-office department, which 
are largely offset by postal revenues, and the sinking 
fund, which is not a new outlay, but a provision for 
paying off debt. If you follow the Republican 
chairman in making a comparison with the last pre- 
ceding congress, you find the appropriations $128,- 
150,091 less than in that congress; while the Demo- 
cratic member of the committee makes the total 
$395,482,272 more than in the Fifty-fourth congress. 
So it depends on the point of view whether you find 
improvement or the contrary. 

* * * 

The Hay-Pauncefote treaty expired by limitation 

on the fourth of March, and became so much waste 
paper. Up to that date, England had given no offi- 
cial intimation of her views regarding the amend- 
ments to the treaty which, were made by the senate. 
It will appear later, of course, precisely what she 
thinks of them, and what substitutes for them she 
has to suggest. The whole matter will have to be 
gone over de novo, if at all; but the negotiation of a 
new arrangemnt, if it is undertaken, should be made 
easier by the knowledge gained as to what is or is 
not acceptable to either power. A cheerful hope is 
expressed that a new instrument can be drawn which 
will be mutually satisfactory; but if England com- 
.plicates the situation by introducing unrelated ques- 
tions with a view to getting concessions as a quid pro 
quo, it will be hard to hold the senate to their seri- 
ous consideration. The way out through abroga- 
tion of the inconvenient Clayton-Bulwer treaty will 
seem easier, 


(Continued on page 173.] 
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ideals and to cultivate the professional spirit. ‘lhe 
principals who perfectly carry out suggestions need little 
attention; with the others much work is needed.—— 
Superintendent Pearse of Omaha thinks too little atten- 
tion is given to the business side of supervision. The 
superintendent is an American product. Bach has de- 
veloped along individual lines. It will take time to have 
men who are stréng on both the business and the edu- 
cational side. He is to set up standards. It is pleasant 
to deal in inspiration. It is important that he deal 
heroically with the dead wood.——District Superintend- 
ent Lowry of Chicago: It is difficult to get teachers to 


give up useless drudgery; they enjoy hard and tiresome . 


things because they require the least thought. It is 
important for the superintendent to show teachers how 
to work with the least expenditure of energy, as, for in- 
stance, in the minute marking of examination papers. 
Many teachers waste most of their time and energy in 
non-essentials, in unprofitable routine work. The 
teacher should reserve her strength for teaching, and she 


should take time for personal rest and for broad study. — 


INDIVIDUAL INSTRUCTION. 


Joun Kennepy, 
Batavia, N. Y. 

In our little town of 10,000 inhabitants we have been 
for two years and a half carrying on an experiment in 
individual instruction. The value of the experiment is 
minimized much by the shortness of the time and the 
narrowness of the scope. 

We have been experimenting with individual instruc- 
tion, not as a substitute for class recitation, but as a sup- 
plement to it. 

We drifted into our experiment. We began it be- 
eause we could not well help ourselves. We continue 
it on the ground that, when a good thing comes to you, 
it is folly to throw it away. We will drop it when we 
are convinced that it is wrong, when we find that it is 
a delusion and a snare. We will drop it when we cease 
to feel that it is bringing health and happiness to our 
children, our teachers, and our homes. We will drop it 
when we cease to feel that it is doubling up the most de- 
sirable results, and, at the same time, taking all the kill- 
ing pinch and strain out of education. 

Prior to two and a half years ago, we always divided 
an oter-crowded room. We then had a room that we 
could not conveniently divide. We were compelled to 
handle all those children in that one room. It is 
perhaps needless to say that no compulsion would have 
induced us to commit the crime of keeping the children 
together if the room had been a small one. We made 
our experiment because our rooms were large enough to 
justify it. But for the spaciousness of the rooms, | 
doubt whether the experiment would ever have occurred 
to our minds. If any general or permanent good is to 
come from the experiment, the credit will be due to the 
broad-gauge man «ho planned our central school build- 
ing nearly thirty years ago. 

We put inte our overflowing room an extra teacher, 
and then with clear consciences bade it flow on. We 
wanted neither a babel nor a silence produced by two 
conflicting sound waves, so we directed the second 
teacher to do only a silent work, and to do it with indi- 
viduals in accordance with their needs. Her instruc- 
tions were to find the weak spots in the room and make 
them the strong spots, and to do this in such a way as 
not to disturb the established work of the room. We 
were vaguely conscious of doing a good thing. But it 
was largely an arrow shot at a venture; it was a mode 
of escape from a cul-de-sac. 

We passed through much perplexity before we saw 
how to use two teachers in one room. Plan after plan 
was brought forward and successively demolished by the 
strong, practical judgment of the board of education, 
When the present plan was suggested, it was unani- 
mously hailed with delight and voted in at once, accom- 
panied with this epigrammatic remark from the presi- 
dent of the board: “That’ is not only a revelation, but a 
revolution.” He saw at a flash a form of educational 
work that is absolutely free from every fierce criticism 
that has been discharged at the graded school system 
No charge of over-pressure and over-strain could be 
made against such a system, and no charge could be 
made against it of riding children down. No charge of 
cruelty to the slower minds cculd be made against a sys- 
tem that had made such ample provision for rescuing 
them out of their difficulties, their perplexities, their 
sorrows, their despair. No charge of keeping bright 
children marking time and losing their interest in efu- 
cation could be made against a system that provides 
systematically for getting all the drags moved forward 
on to the most advanced line, 

No charge of overstraining teachers could be made 
against a system that brought special relief to the very 
points where the killing strain came in. No charge of 


destroying the health of teachers and children could be 
brought against a system that provided systematically 
for the elimination of worry and despair. A system that 
could send the children home to sleep and let their 
parents sleep was not tobe attacked on sanitary 
grounds, 

I do not know how it may strike the general educa- 
tional world, but with us it is a revolution. I doubt 
whether we shall ever again divide an overflowing room. 
We have not done so up to the present time, at least, 
though no less than five other rooms in the interim re- 
quired relief. We thought we learned many things from 
putting that individual instruction teacher into that first 
room, and they all seem good things, blessed things. 
Sweetness and light will scarcely express the influence 
disseminated by that teacher who came in there to min- 
ister to the exact needs of those identical little children. 
And, before she knew it, the other teacher was trans- 
formed into a ministering angel, also. There came over 
her features an unwonted serenity; her voice took on an 
unaccustomed note of sweetness; we actually found her 
beaming on the children that she had been hitherto nag- 
ging and scolding. The room flowed on, and the very 
woman that had been on the verge of hysterics with 
forty-nine was throwing the broad mantle of a mother’s 
love over seventy-eight. And they were all precious in 
her sight. Nor was her case singular. It was quite 
typical of the tendencies of the old work and the blessed- 
ness of the new. 

We have had no occasion to be stern or exacting, or to 
make fierce demands on the children and their parents, 
since we could not divide that room and start another 
storm centre. 

The irate parent is now almost a thing unknown. In- 
deed, the benediction of the parents was one of our 
earliest, and continues to be one of our sweetest, re- 
wards. They say that the change in our work has 
brought sunshine into their homes; and, in saying this, 
I report to you their language, and not mine. No more 
wretched children bringing home their arrears of school 
work to worry them into illness, and to disseminate 
wretchedness and illness throughout the household. No 
more sharp collisions on the question of discipline where 
the over-wrought teacher has gone just a little too far, 
and where the over-wrought parent was keenly sensitive 
to what seemed at least unkindness, if not manifest in- 
justice. All is now serene. Every teacher’s presence is 
now a benediction; and no couch at home is any longer 
the reclining place of restless or feverish sorrow. But 
we got at once something else from our experiment be- 
sides happiness. And it is wonderful what capacity for 
happiness children do reveal. But when they are 
warmed up, it is wonderful what a capacity they show 
for other things besides happiness. We found that happy 
children have a capacity for thinking and learning. We 
think that we have learned that a slow mind is likely to 
be merely a chilled mind. It just*needs warming up a 
little. If we read our experiment aright, you don’t need 
any special promotions nor short grade intervals to keep 
the brighter pupils from marking time. Just warm up 
the slow ones, and they will put the quick ones on to the 
“double-quick.”’ 


We have seen this done in scores of instances. And it 
is so satisfactory to be able to keep your little troops, 
and companies, and regiments together. We are not. 
ready yet to assert that absolute uniformity of progress: 
and attainment may be secured in the children of a. 
grade. But we are ready to say that such an approach: 
to it may be secured as to render re-classification almost 


unnecessary. We are prepared to say that very many 


apparently hopelessly dull pupils may be intellectual-. 
ized, and that a school may find its master-minds com- 
ing up out of that class. And where master-mind comes, 
up out of that class, it is almost sure to come with a 
pre-endowment of master-character. We have seen the: 
most astonishing awakenings where there had been the: 
most hopeless dragging. We are now moving our 
grades forward in something like solid phalanx, and we 
think that marking time has almost ceased. Our former 
grade-lines were very much askew, and we used to keep 
snipping off the leaders and slipping them into the grade 
beyond. We still find indivduals who need to be re- 
placed, but they are becoming rare exceptions. The: 
lines have become tolerably well rectified; there are no: 
longer the extremes of irksome waiting or crushed. 


despair. 


Our experiment in two-teacher rooms has left us: 


nothing to be desired. The arrangement seems ideal; 


and the effects and results seem to us marvelous. We: 


have yet many rooms in which there is but a single 
teacher, because there are in those rooms only pupils 
enough for one teacher. We are not so rich nor so 
foolish as to put two persons to doing the work of one. 
Each of our rooms will doubtless have a second teacher 
when the number of pupils will make a second teacher 
necessary. Meanwhile we varied our experiment so as 
to introduce individual instruction into one-teacher 
rooms and into the classes of our high school. This we 
have done by stopping half the recitations and devoting 
half the recitation periods to individual instruction. 
And the results compare very favorably with those ob- 
tained in the two-teacher rooms. It will be maintained, 
no doubt, that the power is in the teacher rather than 
in the method. And in a measure this is true. 

The work of the needle-gun and the iron-clad battle- 
ship is fresh in our mind. The whole military world is 
watching with feverish interest for the appearance of 
the next empire maker. The whole commercial world 
stands ready to abandon all its machinery. Competition 
must have the latest instruments. And so will the mere 
necessities of competition compel new moves in educa- 
tion. 

Aside from the great matters of life, health, character, 
and happiness that are involved, I do not think that pure 
class-teaching or mass-teaching can reach educational 
results at all comparable with those reached by the due 
combination of class and individual instruction; and 
this I say after experience with both forms of school 
work. And teachers wear out only where they are doing 
the inferior form of work. We have not had time yet 
to see what percentage of a primary class May be car- 
ried to the threshold of the high school and to the door 
of the college under the combined stimulus of class and 
individual instruction. We have had time, however, to 


HEATH'S HOME AND SCHOOL CLASSICS 


GRADES I. AND II. 


Mother Goose, arranged by C. Welsh. Part I............ 10 
Craik’s So Fat and Mew Mew .......:.ccscccsccccccceeseees 10 
Six Nursery Rhymes (M. V. 10 
GRADES I. AND IIL. 
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Lamb’s Adventures of Ulysses (W. P. 15 
Gulliver's Travels (T.,M. Balliet). Part 15 
Ewing’s Story of a Short Life (T. M. Balliet)........ ..... 10 
Tales from the Travels of Baron Munchausen 
_ DeFoe’s Robinson Crusoe (Edw. Ey. Hale). In three parts; 


GRADES VI. AND VII. 
Lamb’s Tales from Shakespeare (E S. P. Ward). In three 


parts; each part.. eves 15 
Martineau’s The Crofton E. Grits), In two 

Motley’s The Siege of Leyden (W. E. Griffis)..... ....... 10 
Brown's Rab and His Friends (T, M. Balliet) ............ 10 


GRADES VIIL., VIIL, AND EX. 


Hamerton’s Chapters on Animals (W. P. co) reer 15 
Irving’s Dolph Heyliger (G. H. Browne).................... 15 
Shakespeare’s The Tempest (S. W. Hiestand)... .......... 15 
4 A Midsummer Night’s Dream (Hiestand) 15 
- The Comedy of Errors (Hiestand)........ 15 
The Winter's Tale (Hiestand)........ ...... 15 


These books are also bourd in cloth. Prices and descriptive 
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Redway’s Elementary Physical Geography 


Thatcher and Schwill’s General History of Europe 


with Questions and Exercises. 


UTATION — BEST MAPS IN 
GEOGRAPHY. 


Davidson’s History of Education 


383 pages. Maps, Diagrams, and Charts, 
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Distinguished by ELEMENTARY CHARACTER — 
PRACTICAL USEFULNESS — AUTHOR’S ReEpP- 


300 pages. With Bibliography. $1.00, nev. 
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The Scribner Series of School Reading 


12 volumes published. 60 cents, met, each. 


Distinguished by Best ConTEMPORARY AMER- 
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from Bad Traditions. 
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ascertain what percentage have desires and hopes, and 
even expectations of reaching the high school, and it is 
a very large one. We have had time to see even now a 
most remarkable congestion taking place in our high 
school. Our high school has increased thirty per cent. 
in the past year, whereas one-fifth of that rate would 
more than cover the increase.in the first primary grade. 
Of course there is a limit to such disparity of increase; 
but it would seem to show that we are restoring some 
normal conditions that had been previously disturbed. 
It makes us believe now that, if education is to be a 
pyramid, it will be like that of Vestius by the Ostian 
gate of Rome, not all on the ground, but shooting its 
sharp, and shapely, and nearly vertical triangles far into 
the upper air. But even more noticeable than the in- 
crease in numbers is the improvement in the work of 
the students and in the general esprit de corps. We 
have less and less demand for easy courses; and every 
test shows the advancing standard of scholarship. 

This increase and rehabilitation of our upper stories 

must be in response to some beneficent law; and how 
far can it go on is the interesting question now before 
our minds. How do we keep our children? Partly by 
keeping them well; partly by encouraging them; partly 
by training them to put forth the shrinking effort of la- 
tent powers. We no longer nag them to death; we no 
longer mortify them to death; we no longer pile upon 
their poor, discouraged hearts the intolerabie mountain 
of our impatience. We no longer punish misfortune; 
we go down to it, take it kindly by the hand, and bring 
it forward. And we reap the reward of a school system 
flowing at the top; we reap the reward of wholesome 
labor, free from all violence, pinch, or s.rain; we reap 
the reward of a new lease of life; we reap the reward by 
a conscience void of offense; we reap the reward of com- 
fort, growth, and popularity; we reap the reward of see- 
ing our school the fountain of happiness, vigor, and en- 
terprise. 
_It might seem at first glance that individual instruc- 
tion would produce dependence. In fact, it produces the 
very reverse, and tends constantly to its own elimina- 
tion. It is only the equity of education, not its law; it 
is but a special means of relief wherein class-teaching 
by reason of its universality is deficient. It is my opin- 
ion that this equity of teaching should be provided for 
the whole period of youth and adolescence, extending 
into the second year in college. 


It is one thing to promote a movement; it is quite 
another thing to force it. Force is always ready for vio- 
lence. Nor can we successfully force our ends against 
the Creator’s laws. We can force catastrophe and mark 
our pathway with ruin. Davy Crockett’s advice would 
save us all from a great deal of worse than wasted 
force: ‘‘Be sure you are right, and then go ahead.” 

From an experience with individual instruction as the 
supplement and corrective of class-teaching, I am com- 
pelled to look upon it not only asa great educational de- 
parture, but as an imperative humanitarian reform. 
Were I ealled upon to direct again the system of work 
which we have abandoned, I am free to say that it would 
become with me a question of conscience. 


BRIGGS-HARRIS. 


Dean L. E. Briggs of Harvard, who spoke upon “Some 
Aspects of Public School Training,” and whose eccen- 
tricities of educational genius are well understood, de- 
livered one of his characteristic addresses, in which he 
once more emphasized his customary lack of respect for 
the public school and his non-appreciation of even col- 
lege studies, laving over bot 'is ifi 
which contains aH the essentials of moral character and 
intellectual culture. 

The football player gets a litle culture from his 
studies; he gets his education from his football, by 
which is meant that work is education. The whole drift 
of the present time is to turn work into play and to turn 
play into work. From which arises the kindergarten 
and the football game. : 

The business man often prefers the college athlete to 
men of college honors, because the athlete has done 
something, and the business man knows that the doing of 
things is a necessity in actual life. 

I hold that the common school should do as much for 
the boy in the way of education as does the game of foot- 
ball. Drill, drill, and absolute accuracy should be the 
foundation on which may be erected the substance as 
well as the frills of life. 

To this end the teaching of the English language is 
the chief function of the grammar school. Let there be 
reading, writing, and speaking of the English language. 
This, with a small amount of mathematics and a little 
geography, will form a suitable foundation for later 
work. 

Dr. William T. Harris was in his usual frame of mind 
when the public schools are attacked, and he spoke with 
vigor, saying: I am thoroughly tired of all the talk 
about mental discipline. I left Yale College in my junior 
year because I was disgusted with that sort of thing. It 
was Latin and Greek—the embryos of all learning. It 
was so much embryo that nothing was ever hatched. I 
thought it wrong then, and I think it wrong now. The 
best education for the child, as for the college man, is 
that which links the school work with the child’s life. 
That is the education that teaches, 


GEOVRAPHICAL REVIEWS. 


A CARD CATALOGUE OF MAGAZINE ARTICLES ON 
GEOGRAPHICAL TOPICS. 


Grinnell, George Bird. 

Present Distribution of Big Game in America. Out- 

ing, Vol. 37, No. 3, pp. 251-9. December, 1900. 

Might prove helpful when studying about the animals 
of America. It treats of the causes of destruction of the 
big game, and the territories they formerly occupied as 
well as those they now occupy. Illustrated. Buffalo, 
(252-3); musk ox, big-horn, mountain sheep (254-5); 
white goat, prong-horned antelope, moose (255-6); 


. deer, elk (256-7); bear, panther (257-8). 


America, Animals. 


Hillegas, Howard C. 

Pretcria Before the War. Harper’s Magazine, Vol. 100, 
No. 598, pp. 548-57. March, 1900. 

A well illustrated article showing the life of the Boers 

before the war. 

Africa. 

Boulger, Demetrius C. 

The Congo State and Central African Problems. Har- 
per’s Magazine, Vol. 100, No. 597, pp. 373-87. Feb- 
ruary, 1900. 

An interesting and useful account of how Belgium has 
obtained the control of Congo state. Illustrated wita 
pictures and maps. 

Africa, Belgium. 

Colquhoun, Archibald R. 

Siberia. The Occupation. Harper’s Magazine, Vol. 
100, No. 596, pp. 284-292. January, 1900. 

An excellent article on life of the people, showing how 
it is governed by the soil and climate. Western Siberia, 
(285-88). Bastern Siberia (288-89). Yakutsk region 
(289). New Siberian Islands (289). Amour river (290). 
Kirghiz Steppe (291-92). 

Asia. 

Lummis, Charles F. 

The Right Hand of the Continent. Harper’s Magazine, 
Vol. 100, No. 596, pp. 171-85. January, 1900. 

A very interesting and spicy article on California, its 
past influence in developing the great west, and its future 
influence in the traffic which must of necessity stretch 
ont its left hand across the Pacific ocean. Good illus- 
trations. Relief map of California (172). 

America, U. §, 
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A Tonic and Nerve Food 


HORSFORD’S 
Acid Phosphate. 


When exhausted, depressed, 
or weary from worry, insomnia 
or overwork of mind or body, 
take half a teaspoon of Hors- 
ford’s Acid Phosphate in half 
a glass of water. 

It nourishes, strengthens and 


imparts new life and vigor by 
supplying the needed nerve food. 


Sold by Druggists in original packages only. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


TEMS of educational news to be inserted under 
this heading are solicited from school author- 
ities in every state in the Union. To be available, 
these contributions should be short and compre- 
hensive. Copy should be received by the editor not 
later than Friday preceding date of issue. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


March 22-23: Central Illinois Teachers’ 
Association, Decatur. 

March 26-28: Illinois County Superintend- 
ents and Institute Instructors, State 
Conference, Springfield. 

March 27-29: North Nebraska Teachers’ 
Association, Nor“olk. 

March 28-30: Central Nebraska Educa- 
tional Association, Minden. 

March 29-30: Northern Minnesota Educa- 
tional Association, St. Cloud. 

April 4-6: Northern Indiana Teachers’ 
Association, Anderson. 

April 4-6: Southern Indiana Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Seymour. 

April 4-6: Southwest Iowa Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Grennell. 

April 4-6: Northeastern Kansas Teachers’ 

. Association, Kansas City. 

April 5-6: Northwest Ohio Superintend- 
ents’ and Teachers’ Round Table, Lima. 

April 5-6: Southern Wisconsin Teachers’ 
Association, Platteville. 

April 9-11: Ontario Educational Associa- 
tion, Toronto, Ont. 

April 10-12: Eighth annual congress of the 
International Kindergarten Union, Chi- 
cago. 

April 10-12: Alabama Colored Teachers’ 
Association, Birmingham. 

April 18-20¢ Northwest Iowa Educational 
Association, Sheldon. 

April 18-20: Physical Education, New 
York City. : 
April 25-27: Northern Illinois Teachers’ 

Association, Moline. 

April 23-24-25: Western Drawing Teach- 
ers’ Association, Rock Island, Iil. 

April 26-27: Western Nebraska Educa- 
tional Association, Sidney. 

June 27-29 : Eastern Manual Training Teach 
ers’ Association, Buffalo. 

July 1-2-3: New York State Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Buffalo. 

July 2-4: Pennsylvania Educational As- 
sociation, Philadelphia. 

July 5-9: American Institute of Instruc- 
tion, Saratoga, N. Y. 

July 8-12: National Educational Associa- 
tion, Detroit. 

Thanksgiving week: Massachusetts State 
Teachers’ Association, Worcester. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 
MAINE. 


BRUNSWICK. The second conference 
of the principals and assistants of the sec- 
ondary schools of Maine was held Febru- 
ary 23. About seventy-five teachers were 
present, representing nearly twenty-five 
institutions in the state. The morning 
session was opened by President Hyde. 
The program for the day consisted of ten 
topics, as follows: “School Athletics,” 
opened by Dr. Whitten of the college; 


“French and German in the Schools,” by 
Professor Files; “History in the Schools,” 
by Professor MacDonald; “Reading and 
Composition in the Schools,’”’ by Professor 
Mitchell; “Admission to College by 
Prints,” by Principal Cook of the Augusta 
high school; “Science in the Schools,” by 
Professor Hutchins; “Collateral Aids in 
Classical Teaching,” by Mrs. Dyer of 
Biddeford high school; “Should a Foreign 
Language be Begun in the Grammar 
School?” by Principal Sampson of Thorn- 
dike Academy; “How Can the College 
Best Aid the School?” by Principal Cole of 
the Bath high school; and “Unwritten 
Requisites for College Preparation,” by 
Principal Snow of North Yarmouth 
academy. After dinner President Hyde 
called for informal remarks from various 
gentlemen present, among whom were 
Principal Bonney of Skowhegan high 
school, Principal Spratt of Bridgton 
academy, Professor Chapman of the col- 
lege, Principal Perry of Westbrook 
seminary, Principal Powers of Gardiner 
high school, Professor Lee of the college, 
Principal Johnson of Coburn Classical In- 
stitute, Principal Moulton of Rockland 
high school, Professor Callender of the 
college. 

KENNEBUNKPORT. At the session 
of the York County Teachers’ Association 
February 15, the following officers for the 
ensuing year were elected: President, 
Principal R. Fairfield, Old Orchard; vice- 
president, Principal F. C. Thompson, 
Springvale; secretary, Lillian A. Ridley, 
Sanford; executive committee, Cora B. 
Bickford, Biddeford; Theo. T. Young, 
Saco.; Mr. Marston, Kennebunkport. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


BOSTON. There were thirty-six mem- 
bers of the Boston Masters’ Association 
at the monthly dinner at the Parker 
house March 4, Mr. Endicott presiding. 
The guest was J. Clifton Day, superin- 
tendent of the Parental school.——The 
annual meeting and dinner of the Middle- 
sex County Schoolmasters’ Club took place 
March 9 at the Quincy house. Among 
the guests were: C. P. Brooks of New Bed- 
ford; Frank A. Hill, secretary of the 
state board of education; George E. Gay, 
superintendent of schools at Malden; A. 
C. Safford, superintendent of schools at 
Beverly; E. A. Southworth, superintend- 
ent of schools at Somerville; and J. W. 
McDonald of the state board of educa- 
tion. Speeches were made by Messrs. 
Brooks, Hill, Gay, and others. At the 
business meeting these officers were 
elected for the ensuing year: President, 
J. S. Emerson; first vice-president, James 
W. Applebee; second vice-president, Carl 
D. Burt; fourth vice-president, Arthur C. 
Wadsworth; secretary and _ treasurer, 
Charles H. Howe. 


CAMBRIDGE. The Harvard Teachers’ 
Association held its tenth annual meeting 
in Sanders theatre, Harvard University, 
March 9. The topic for discussion was 
“The People and the Schools.” The fol- 
lowing ‘papers were read: “Are the 
schools doing what the people want 
them to do?” Katherine Haynes Shute, 
Boston normal school; Walter Ballou 
Jacobs, principal English and classical 
high school, Providence, R. I.; John 
Dewey, professor of philosophy and peda- 
gogy, University of Chicago. “What do 
the people want the schools to do?” Rev. 
Samuel M. Crothers, First Parish church 
(Unitarian), Cambridge, Mass.; Walter H. 
Page, editor of “The World’s Work,” 
New York. Previous to the discussion a 
business meeting was held, and the fol- 
lowing-named officers were elected: 
President, D. W. Abercrombie of Worces- 
ter; vice-president, C. C. Ramsay of Fall 
River; secretary, P. H. Hanus of Cam- 
bridge; treasurer, O. B. Oakman of South 
Braintree. Enoch Adams of Newton was 
made the new member of the executive 
committee. A resolution was passed to 
the effect that hereafter Harvard men and 
Radcliffe women who are members of 
school committees be permitted to be- 
come members of the association. 


The Excuse 


Made by many a man for taking a drink 
at the bar is that he needs a bracer. He 
feels weak, his stomach is “out of sorts” 
and liquor makes him “feel good.” The 
tired man who sits 
on a pin leaps up 
with new energy, 
but no one would 
say that this 
energy was evi- 
dence of the 
strength giving 
wer of a pin. 
with, the en- 
ergy induced by 
liquors. They 
only spur the body 
on, but do not 
strengthen it. 
Strength is made 
from food prop- 
erly digested 
assimilated, 
When the stom- 
ach is diseased 
there is a failure 
to extract the nutrition from food and 
the body grows weak, The weak body 
needs strengthening, not stimulating. 
Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medical Discovery 
cures diseases of the stomach and other 
organs of digestion and nutrition, so that 
the nutrition of food is perfectly ex- 
tracted and assimilated and the body 
nourished into health and strength. _ 
There is no alcohol in * Golden Medical 
Discovery,” and it is entirely free from 
opium, cocaine and all other narcotics. 
Accept no substitute for * Golden Med- 
ical Discovery.” There is no other medi- 
cine “just as good” for diseases of the 
stomach and allied organs. 


“Your ‘Golden Medical Discovery’ and Dr 
Sage’s Catarrh Remedy have been of great 
benefit to me,” writes (Prof.) Pleasant A. Oliver, 
of Viola, Fulton Co., Ark. “Before I used the 
above mentioned remedies my sleep was not 
sound: digestion bad; a continual feeling of 
misery. I now feel like a new man.” 


@ Dr. Pierce’s Pleasant Pellets regulate 
the bowels and liver. 


serted in the warrant for the annual town 
meeting asking for the erection of a new 
high school building and a new school- 
house at South Amherst. 

BRAINTREE. W. H. Small, superin- 
tendent of schools of Chelsea, addressed 
the Penniman School Association at 
Braintree March 8 on “The Public School 
Work in Character Building.’”’ In open- 
ing his address the speaker complimented 
Braintree on its school record. It had, 
he said, one of the earliest Latin schools 
outside of Boston, and for a period of 125 
years, with a break of only two years, 
the Braintree schoolmaster was a Har- 
vard graduate. . 

SOMERVILLE. The new George L. 
Baxter schoolhouse has been completed 
and accepted by Commissioner of Build- 
ings F. C. Fuller, in just six months from 
the time work was begun. The total cost 
of this building above the land was 
$26,500, which is a very low figure for a 
very serviceable and convenient building. 

SHEFFIELD. The town of Sheffield 
expects to have a new school building. 
Already a person whose name is with- 
held has offered to give $6,000 for a 
$12,000 building, provided the town will 
meet certain requirements. The building, 
as proposed, will be of brick and two 
stories high, with nine classrooms and 
laboratories. The woman’s relief corps 
has also voted to give as a memorial fund 
$650. 

MIDDLEBORO. Superintendent Asher 
J. Jacoby has been in charge of the 
schools for eight years, his salary has 
been increased fifty per cent., he has not 
had a vote cast against him in these 
years. The effect of all this is seen in 
the general condition of the schools, and 
the marked improvement in the teachers 
and their work. This is one of the best 
towns in the state, educationally as well 
as socially and commercially. 


For the Vacation Tourist in Europe, 
Covering the Portions of Europe commonly visited by Tourists. 
By W. J. ROLFE. 


Edition for 1got, carefully revised to date. With Maps, Street Plans, Money 
Tables, a Calendar of Festivals and Fairs, etc. Accurate, clear, 
compact, so as to go in one’s pocket. 


Sold by all Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 
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MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 


NEW YORK. 


The annual report of State Superin- 
tendent Charles R. Skinner shows that 
during the last school year the total ex- 
penditures for school purposes in this 
state increased $5,368,500; that the value 
of school sites increased $6,614,880; that 
the number of school children increased 
19,574; that the number of teachers em- 
ployed increased 856, and that the num- 
ber of volumes in school libraries in- 
creased 1,688. The total statistics for the 
state, with the increases and decreases, 
are as follows: School districts, 11,740, de- 
crease 4; schoolhouses, 11,931, increase 18; 
value of schoolhouses and sites, $81,768,- 
495, increase $6,614,880; children of school’ 


age (five to eighteen), 1,569,653, increase: 
of 19,574; children attending school some: 


portion of the year, 1,209,574, increase 


39,223; average daily attendance, 857,488,. 


increase 8,058; aggregate days’ attend- 
ance, 159,439,145, increase 3,531,525; aver- 
age length of school term, 175, decréase 2; 
average number of days each pupil at- 


tended, 132; private schools, 944, decrease: 
57; children attending private schools,. 
163,946, inerease 2,238; licensed teachers: 


employed 160 days or more, 31,768, in- 
crease, 1,269; teachers employed during 
some portion of the year, 34,848, increase 
856; teachers licensed, 34,320; average an- 
nual salary of teachers, $604.78, increase 
$44.28; volumes in _ school libraries, 
1,560,858, increase 16,688; expended for 
teachers’ salaries, $19,218,892.63, increase 
$2,734,245.74; expended for buildings, 
sites, furniture, repairs, etc., $8,548,643.66, 
increase $2,130,727.95;. expended for school 
libraries, $142,158.38, increase $458.93; 
total expenditures, $33,421,491.37, increase, 
$5,368,500.88. 


SOUTHERN STATES. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 


There is a wonderful  educationa) 
awakening in North Carolina. The legis- 
lature now in session has pledged itself to 
give each county a four months’ school 
term, which is far better than the four- 
teen weeks’ term, which was the average 
last year. It is estimated that, within a 
few years, as the result of this legislation, 
every child in North Carolina may be 
able to read and _ write. Governor 
Aycock was elected last November on this 
platform: ‘“‘A fair chance must be given 
every child in this state to get an educa- 
tion.” 

A bill providing state uniformity of 
text-books has been passed by the legisla- 
ture, the demand being for cheaper books. 
There is great opposition to it on the part 
of the city graded school men, for the law 
applies to all public schools. 


THE CALIFORNIA ASSOCIATION'S 
PRESIDENT. 


Richard D. Faulkner, principal of the 
Franklin grammar school, San Francisco, 
president of the California state associa- 
tion, is a native of Illinois, and went to 


the Pacific coast in 1878, one year after 
he graduated from the Illinois State Uni- 
versity (class of ’77). He had experience 
in teaching in various sections of Cali- 
fornia, and in 1888 became assistant prin- 
cipal of the Lincoln, and in 1895 he was 
chosen principal of the Franklin school. 
He has been from the first active in the 
various associations in the state, and his 
choice as president of the state associa- 
tion is due to his devotion to the interests 
of that organization as well as to his 
prominence in the educational affairs of 
San Francisco. 


The committee on domestic economy of 
the Woman’s Education Association is 
holding a series of addresses on “Educa- 


tion in the Public School, the Technical 
School, the Professional School,” by Dr. 
John Dewey, professor of pedagogy in 
Chicago University; Dr. Thomas M. 
Balliet, superintendent of Schools, 
Springfield, Mass.; Leslie W. Miller, 
principal of the school of industrial art 
of the Pennsylvania Museum; Dr. James 
H. Canfield, librarian of Columbia 
University; Mrs. Virginia C. Mere- 
dith, preceptress of the school of agri- 
culture of Minnesota University, and 
others in Association hall, on March 8, at 
4,30 o’clock, and in Huntington hall, on 
March 13 and 27, and April 10 at 8 o’clock. 
Tickets will be sent on application to the 
secretary, but seats will be reserved only 
until five minutes before the hour. Mrs. 
Arthur Gilman, Mrs. R. P. Hallowell, 
Mrs. Barrett Wendell, Miss L. B. White, 
Mrs.’ Henry M. Whitney, chairman, Mrs. 
R. H. Richards, secretary, Institute of 
Technology. 
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NEW YORK LETTER. 


The central board of education has 
made the distribution of the general fund, 


as follows:— 
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Senator. Ahearn has introduced a bill 
which amends the law relating to the 
qualifications to teach in the schools of 
New York city. It confers the right to 
teach upon all graduates who entered the 
Normal College of New York city prior to 
1897, and who on entering believed that 
upon graduation they would receive a 
license to teach, as had been the custom 
in former years. When the charter was 
amended it gave the city superintendent 
the right to compel graduates to undergo 
another examination before being licensed 
to teach. 

Dr, Eliza Woods, woman superintend- 


EACHERS WANTED. 
for WESTERN NORMAL SCHOOLS, 


Re ding (man or woman): College graduate, with 
Special training ; Normal School experience in 


teaching; salary. $1 00v, 
Manual Training (man): College gradute; to 
teach wood-work, Sloyd. clay-modeling, and draw- 


Ing; Salary, $1,000 — $1 20°, 

Critic for Giammar grades (man or woman): 
lege and Normal training: experience as a critic 
teacher ; Salary, $800— $1 000, 

Cc. A. SCOTT & CO., 


_marit 4teow 2-A Beacon ST., Boston, 
EUROPE Small, select party of 
ladies, sailing June 19%. 
ENGLAND, GERMANY, 
FRANCE, HOLLAND, 
SWITZERLAND, BELGIUM. 
ITALY, 
Address Miss H. M. Barpour, 


Columbia Ilts., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


W HEN writing to advertisers please mention 
the “Journal of Education.” Boston. 


ent and professor of ethics of the Normal 
College, died on the 9th inst. Professor 
Woods was born in Belfast, Ireland, and 
was brought to this country as a child. 
She received jher education in the public 
schools of the city and at the Saturday 
normal classes. When the Normal Col- 
lege was organized in 1870, Miss Woods 
was selected by the board of education to 
hold the position of first assistant in the 
department of mathematics. Subse- 
quently she was transferred to the depart- 
ment of psychology. Her work here was 
so satisfactory that upon*sthe death of 
Lydia S. Wadleigh, after whom the girls’ 
high school is named, she was made super- 
intendent and professor of ethics. This 
position she has filled for the last thirteen 
years. As a mark of respect to her mem- 
ory President Hunter closed the college 
on the day of her death and half-masted 
the colors on the building. The board of 
education also ordered the flag on the 
hall of the board to be half mast as a 
token of respect. 

George Steinson has obtained a judg- 
ment for $19,526 against the city in ac- 
cordance with the decision of the court 
of appeals. Mr. Steinson in 1883 obtained 
a license to teach from the state superin- 
tendent of public instruction, and shortly 
after a provisional license to teach in the 


' schools of New York city from City 


Superintendent Jasper. This last-named 
license was renewed from time to time up 
to March, 1890, when its renewal was re- 
fused and he was dropped from the list of 
teachers. After litigation to get his place 
back, in which he was unsuccessful, he 
hrought suit for eight years’ salary from 
March, 1890, to March, 1898, at $144 a 
month with interest. He lost in the 
lower court, but the decision was re- 
versed on appeal to the appellate divi- 
sion, a new trial being ordered. Instead 
of taking a new trial the corporation 
counsel went to the court of appeals and. 
stipulated for judgment absolute against 
the city on the claim if the decision of 
the appellate division was affirmed. De- 
cision was affirmed. 

W. Z. Gold, a teacher in public school 
nineteen, has been dismissed from the 
service by the borougli board for inflict- 
ing corporal punishment. 

President O’Brien has announced the 
committees of the borough board. The 
chairmen are as follows: Finance, Mr. 
Kittel; sites and buildings, Mr. Sterne; 
teachers, Mr. Livingston; special and high 
schools, Mr. Burlingham; studies, by- 
laws, and legislation, Mr. Whitaker; lec- 
tures and libraries, Mr. Emmet; special 
committee on legislation, Mr. Stern. 

The board has confirmed the nomina- 
tion of William L. Bulkley as principal of 
publie school eighty, Manhattan. This 
school is composed chiefly of negro chil- 
dren, and it is believed that Mr. Bulkley, 
belonging to the same race, can exert a 
particularly strong influence for good in 
this position. He was graduated from 
Claflin University, and afterwards held 
the chair of Greek and Latin in that in- 
stitution for some years. He then studied 
in Syracuse University, taking his Ph. D. 
at the concusion of his course, when he 
went to Germany to study pedagogy. On 
his return he was appointed to school 
114, Canarsie, Brooklyn, as an assistant. 
His work here was of such a high order 
that the board of superintendents selected 
him for the principalship, all the candi- 
dates on the eligible list having signed off 
their claims, . 

Comptroller Coler is now at odds with 
the educational authorities of Queens. It 
has developed that he has been sending 
engineers to the different school buildings 
in that borough to ascertain whether the 
statements as to their crowded condition 
were true. The engineers stated that 
there was no need of additional buildings. 
In refutation of this statement, Superin- 
tendent Stevens presented a tabulated re- 
port to his borough board at its last meet- 
ing, showing that the total registration in 
February was 23,447. Of that number of 

pupils 2,208 were placed in hallways, 
aisles of classrooms, and in the assembly 
rooms of different buildings. The super- 
intendent further said that an appropria- 
tion had been sought to build an addition 
to school seven in Long Island City, and 
that Comptroller Coler’s engineer had re- 
ported that the addition was not needed. 
Mr. Stevens said that the engineer not 
only overlooked the over-crowded class- 
rooms, but also failed to report that the 
assembly room in this building had been 
divided into six classrooms, and that the 
school suffered in consequence. 

Forty new teachers were appointed in 
Queens at the same meeting. This is 
welcome news, as a large number of 
vacancies has existed in the teaching 
staff for some months, and the schools 
have been very much crippled in conse- 
quence. 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


(Continued from page 169.] 


The navy department acted wisely in 
countermanding the orders to the North 
Atlantic squadron to visit Havana, The 
orders were given weeks ago, and the 
contemplated visit was only a part of the 
regular cruise of the squadron; but in the 
present excited temper of certain ele- 


* ments among the Cubans the presence of 


the warships certainly would have been 
construed as an attempt to coerce the 
constitutional convention. The distinct 
declaration by congress of the policy of 
the United States toward Cuba has had 
a sobering effect in the island, and the 
probability is that, if the mischief- 
makers can be held in check for a little 
while, all misunderstandings will be re- 
moved and the insular relations adjusted 
on a basis satisfactory to Cuban senti- 
ment and consistent with the security of 
the United States. The present drift is 
that way. 
* 


There may be some who will find food 
for mirth in the scene which was pre- 
sented in the House of Commons on the 
5th of March, when the Speaker sum- 
moned a force of police to aid the ser- 
geant-at-arms in removing Irish mem- 
bers; and ten of them were forcibly car- 
ried out. But to thoughtful minds, the 
incident has a serious aspect. It was no 
caprice of the moment which stiffened the 
entire Irish contingent of the House to 
resist the orders of the Speaker. They 
were contending according to their lights, 
and perhaps in the only way open to 
them, for the sacred principle of the right 
of free debate. The government leader, 
Mr. Balfour, had applied the cloture upon 
the educational estimates without allow- 
ing any chance whatever to discuss the 
Irish items. It is ominous that the new 
reign should open with this revival of 
race feuds; but the responsibility for it 
rests with the government leaders quite 
as much as with the Irish members, 


* * 


The inconvenience of being a king was 
freshly illustrated at Bremen on Wednes- 
day when the Kaiser, while driving to the 
railway station, was made the target for 
a piece of iron which a weak-minded sub- 
ject threw at him as his carriage passed. 
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The iron made a contused wound an inch 
and a half long in the Kaiser’s cheek, so 
severe that it penetrated to the bone. 
There seems no doubt that the Kaiser’s 
assailant was irresponsible and that the 
incident has no _ political significance 
whatever; but it is dangerous for em- 
perors to ride abroad when epileptics 
have so deadly an aim. 


The political disturbances and minis- 
terial crisis in Spain have brought back 
into power the venerable Senor Sagasta 
as the head of the new ministry. Spain 
has no more sagacious and no more 
patriotic statesman, and if any one is 
eapable of guiding affairs through the 
troubled waters of social disturbance and 
anti-clerical agitation, he will do it. It 
will be noticed with some misgiving, how- 
ever, that General Weyler, whom many 
close observers regard as ‘‘the man on 
horseback” in Spanish politics, enters 
the new cabinet as minister of war, where 
he will be well placed for Carrying for- 
ward: his personal ambitions if he has 
them. 


‘* Does the sun influence our thoughts ?” 
asks Astronomer Garrett P. Serviss. Not so 
much as !t used to do before Mr. Dana., Sr., 
died.— Ez. 


Educational /nstitutions. 


COLLEGES. 


Boston UNIVERSITY. Seven Potiogsa and Schools. 
Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


pas CRANE NORMAL INSTITUTE OF MUSIG Specia. 
Course for Su 3 of Music in Public Schools. 
Actual experience in publie school music teaching! 
Pupils ee pra for church and concert engage- 
ments. For circulars apply. to 

Miss JULIA KE. CRANE, Director, Potedam, N.Y. 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL. Established 

for theadvancement of art edu sation, and train- 

ing of teachers in all branches cf ij dustrial draw- 

ing. For circular and further patciculars apply at 

the school, Newbury, corner of Lxeter St., Boston, 
G. H. BABTLETT, Principal, 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, FRAMINGHAM, Mass. 
For women only. Especial attention is caliea 

to the new course of Household Arts. For cata 

logues address HENRY WHITTEMORE, Principal. 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


SUMMER SESSION. 
June 24 — August 9, 1901. 


Courses will be offered in all leading Academic 
subjects, in Law, and in Engineering. 
For information and circulars address 

E. H. MENSEL, 


mar7-10t 721 Monroe St., Ann Arbor, Mich. 


Summer Session 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY, 


July 5 to August 16, 1901. 


84 Courses in 19 Departments. 
Single tuition fee of #25. Inexpensive living. 


For Circular and Book of Views address 
THE REGISTRAR, 
Cornel] University, Ithaca, N. Y, 


QTATE NORMAL SCHUOL, BRIDGEWATER, Mass. 
For both sexes. For ry address the 
Principal, A. G. Boypen, A.M, 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address the 
W. P. BEOKWITH,. 


Principal, 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, WrSsTFIELD, MAss. 
For both sexes. 
For catalogues address 
CHARLES 8. CHAPIN, Principal. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, FircHBURG, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address 
Teomrpaon, Princinal 


FOR TEACHERS’ INSTITUTES. 


OOD LECTURERS & INSTRUCTORS always supplied 
for Summer Schools and Teachers’ Institutes. 
Address Winer ip TEACHERS’ AGENOY, 
2 Somerset Street. Boston 


ARTHAS VINEYARD 


SUMMER INSTITUTE. 


OLDEST SUMMER SCHOOL FOR 
TEACHERS IN THE U.S. 


SEVEN BUILDINGS. 
OUT IN THE ATLANTIC. 

COOL AND HEALTHFUL, 
COMPLETE COURSES IN 
METHODS, MUSIC, ACADEMICS, AND 
ORATORY. 

SEND FOR 64-PAGE CIRCULAR, 
Containing full information on courses, advan- 
tages, tuition, club rates, board, rooms, 
and recreation. 

WILLIAM A. MOWRY, Pres., 
HYDE PARK, MASS. 


Has a thorough 
Voice Culture, Natural 
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x@ Spring Term opens March 7. 


Emerson College of Oratory. 


LARGEST SCHOOL OF ELOOCUTION AND ORATORY IN AMERICA, 
FIVE HUNDRED STUDENTS. 
tematic course of study, including a complete system of Physical Training and 
ndering, and the principles of the Philosophy of Expression. Scientific and 
Chartered by the State. 
Address for Illustrated Catalogue, 


CHARLES WESLEY EMERSON, Prest., 


Corner Tremont and Berkeley Streets, Boston, Mass. 
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COLLEGE NOTES. 


N order to make this section of the JOURNAL OF 

EDUCATION as complete as possible, the editor 
asks for the co-operation of college authorities. 
ne ne. authenticated news will be printed each 
week of changes in college faculties, changes in 
instructorships, and important college news. 


The Yale-Harvard boat race will take 
place on Thursday, June 27. 

Rev. Dr. Lyman Abbott of Brooklyn 
will deliver the annual anniversary ad- 
dress at the commencement of the 
Divinity school at Yale. It will be held 
on Wednesday, May 15. His subject will 
be announced later. 

Mrs. Kendrick, the lady principal of 
Vassar, on leave of absence for this year, 
is now returning from Mexico, where she 
has been since last fall, and will soon sail 
for Italy to join Professor Leach in 
Greece. 

The first attempt ever made in a school 
of high literary grade to combine actual 
housekeeping with the daily studies has 
just been finished at Lasell seminary, 
Auburndale, Mass., and has been a grati- 
fying success. The entire lower floor of 
the Annex—a separate house—was de- 
voted to it, the kitchen and dining-room 
being refurnished with the latest and 
most approved apparatus, and rooms as- 
signed to the temporary use of those of 
the class who chose to stay in the Hall 
over night, all under the care of a resident 
assistant in the domestic science depart- 
ment. As Lasell was the first school to 
teach the theory of scientific house- 
keeping, cooking, sanitation, etc., so she 
has proved it entirely possible to put the 
theory into successful practice. We may 
now expect colleges for women to provide 
for similar practice halls. 

A check for $2,000 has been sent by 
Harvard University to Washington and 
Lee University, and has been placed to the 
credit of the William L. Wilson endow- 
ment fund now being raised. When 
$100,000 is raised a chair of economics will 
be established at the university as a 
memorial to the late Hon. William L. 
Wilson. 

The faculty for the coming session of 
Cornell University has just been an- 
nounced, and is larger than ever. The 
courses of instruction offered are very 
complete, and the attendance will be much 
larger than in past years. Dr. Charles De 
Garmo, professor of the science and art 
of education, will be dean of the faculty, 
and Professor John Lewis Morris, pro- 
fessor of mechanics and machine con- 
struction, will be at the head of the Sibley 
College work. Others who will assist are 
Professor Hiram Corson, English litera- 
ture; Professor T. M. Crane, Romance 
languages and \literature; Professor 
Waterman T. Hewett, German languages 
and literature; Professor L. A. Wait, 
mathematics; Professor George W. Jones, 
mathematics; Professor George L. Burr, 
history; Professor Charles E. Bennett, 
Latin; Professor Edward B. Titchener, 
psychology; Professor George F. Atkin- 
son, botany, and Professor George P. 
Bristol, Greek. Five assistant professors 
will be on duty, with twenty-six instruc- 
iors and assistants. 

John D. Rockefeller has given $110,000 
to Vassar College for a new dormitory. 
This is the second of Mr. Rockefeller’s 
big gifts to Vassar within a few years. 
The fine recitation hall now in use, which 
cost more than $100,000, was given by the 
millionaire trustee. This latest gift will 
make it possible for every one connected 
with the college to live within the college 
precincts. 

The Yale debaters who are to meet 
Princeton in New Haven March 27, have 
been selected as follows: Frank H. Sincer- 
beaux, 1902, Moravia, N. Y., Mason Trow- 
bridge, 1902, Chicago; Robert H. Ewell, 
1903, Washington, D. C. 

It was announced at the last meeting of 
the New York University council that 
condftional swhbscriptions aggregating 
$40,000 had been received since January 1 
to be applied toward settling the current 
deficit of the university. The council ac- 
cepted a gift of $1,500 in two long-time 
railroad bonds from Hanson C. Gibson of 
27 Waverley place, the income to be used 
as an annual prize to the senior class for 
essay writing. The council authorized 
the University senate to prepare a pro- 
gramme for the formal opening of the 
Hall of Fame on May 30, if the structure 
is then completed. Appointments for 
professorships in the summer schools are 
being made, the council approving the 
policy recommended by the faculty in se- 
_curing professors from other institutions 
for the summer work. 

The director of the American school at 
Athens, R. B. Richardson, has issued his 
annual report, showing that many valu- 
able finds were made at Corinth and in 


Crete. The work at Corinth extended fif- 
teen to twenty feet below the surface, 
and much sculpture was uncovered, some 
of which was of colossal size, and also a 
fountain. 

The faculty of the University of Michi- 
gan is considering the substitution of the 
degree of A. B. for all degrees granted at 
present. This would make it no longer 
necessary to study the classics in order to 
secure an arts diploma. 


THE MAGAZINES. 


—The March number of the Forum is 
of extraordinary interest. Alice Irwin 


Thompson discusses “The Superintendent 
from the Primary Teacher’s Point of 
View.” Hon. Charles Denby, formerly 
United States Minister to China, writes 
an article entitled “What of the Demo- 
cratic Party,” in which he discusses the 
vital questions of the future and their 
political relation to party action. “The 
Growing Powers of the President’ is an 
article by Henry Litchfield West, treating 
of the increasing responsibilities of our 
chief executive. Felix Volkhovsky, once 
a Siberian exile, has an article on “The 
Hopes and Fears of Russia,” which re- 
veals many characteristics of the present 
Czar, not heretofore universally known. 
“The Nations in Competition at the Close 
of the Century,” by Jacob Schoenhof, 
treats of the increasing commercial ac- 
tivity of the United States and certain 
European nations, and the probability of 
Great Britain losing her commercial su- 
premacy. “The Career of King Edward 
VIIL.,” by J. Castell Hopkins, gives a de- 
tailed account of the life of England’s new 
sovereign. Other articles are: “British 
Rule in the Dominion of Canada,” ‘‘Labor 
Conditions in Switzerland,” “Tabloid 
Journalism: Its Causes and Effects,’”’ by 
A. Maurice Low; “Homicide and the 
Italians,” by Napoleone Colajanni; 
Boer War: A Study in Comparative Pre- 
diction,” by Herbert W. Horwill; and 
“The Machiavelli‘of Chinese Diplomacy,” 
by Robert E. Lewis. 


—From the standpoint of belles-lettres, 
the chief feature of the March Critic is 
George Meredith’s poem, “A Reading of 
Life.” The poem is in Mr. Meredith’s 
most sonorous and enigmatic vein. From 
the pen of Edward Dowden is an appre- 
ciative study consecrated to “The Poetry 
of Mr. Kipling,” George M. Smith con- 
tinues his literary reminiscences, the cur- 
rent installment being dedicated to the 
lawful pleasures of being sued for libel. 
Of a more serious nature are reviews of 
“The Life and Letters of Huxley,” by 
Professor N. S. Shaler, and “The Life and 
Letters of Phillips Brooks,” by Rev. R. 
Heber Newton, D. D. Other shorter re- 
views, such as Joseph B. Gilder’s paper on 
Stephen Phillips’ ““Herod,” and a note on 
“Verbeck of Japan,’ complete the purely 
literary features of the issue. Mr. 
Towse’s monthly chronique on the drama 
is on this occasion fully illustrated with 
portraits of players now on view, while 
as usual the Lounger covers a wide field 
in art, letters, and life. 


—The International Monthly for March 
is astrong number. “The Problem of D2- 


velopment,”’ by Professor T. H. Morgan, is 
a timely and valuable contribution to edu- 
cation, as is also an essay on “Child- 
Study and Education,” by James Sully 
of London, in which this well known 
author criticises Professor Munsterberg’s 
recent paper, “Psychology and Educa- 
tion.” A paper by so well known an ad- 
voecate as Professor Sully should meet 
with wide appreciation. Every one 
should read E. R. L. Gould’s paper on 
“Civie Reform and Social Progress.” Mr. 
Gould is prominent in the attempt to 
bring about reform in New York, and 
whatever he has to say is worth reading. 
The great virtue of the magazine is the 
authoritative character of the contents, 
never beyond the average reader, and pre- 
sented in an interesting form. The Inter- 
national Monthly is published in Burling- 
ton, Vt., at $4 a year. 


—Ex-President Harrison continues, in 
the March “North American Review,” his 
musings upon Current Topics, the subject 
of his comments being the suggested al- 
liance between Great Britain and the 
United States, and the war in South 
Africa. Rev. John Ireland writes upon 
“The Pope’s Civil Princedom”; 
Business Situation in the United States” 
is discussed by Charles R. Flint; an arti- 
cle by Professor Richard T. Ely treats of 
“Municipal Ownership of Natural 
Monopolies.” Other contributors to this 
excellent issue are Henry James, Rev. 
Judson Smith, Sir Charles W. Dilke, 
Henry A. Castle, Charles Waldstein, Fred- 
eric Harrison, and William Dean Howells, 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 
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MINNESOTA, 
State Editor, PETE W. Ross, Morris. 

The committee on resolutions, at fhe 
last meeting of the Minnesota Educa- 
tional Association, submitted the follow- 
ing:— 

Resolved, that, in the death of S. S. 
Parr, this association has sustained a dis- 
tinct loss. He was for many years a 
faithful and industrious member of the 
association, and never neglected oppor- 
tunities to promote its interests. The 
educational interests of the state at large, 
his colleagues and co-laborers miss his in- 
telligent counsel. Honest, fearless, a 
ready writer, and a man of indomitable 
perseverance, his influence wpon educa- 
tional thought was far-reaching and effec- 
tive. Those who knew him best were 
most deeply appreciative of the sterling 
qualities of character which he possessed. 
He was a good man, a strong teacher, a 
wise executive, and enjoyed the confidence 
of a wide circle of friends, both within 
and without the profession, which ne so 
signally honored during a long and suc- 
cessful career. The potency of his work 
in this state will be recognized more and 
more as the years go by. 

Resolved, that we indorse the Declara- 
tion of Principles adopted by the N. E. A. 
at its annual meeting held in Charleston, 
S. C., in July, 1900, especially with refer- 
ence to a reorganization of the bureau of 
education upon broader lines, and we re- 
quest our senators and representatives in 
congress to give their support to any bill 
which may be introduced with this pur- 
pose in view. 

Resolved, that we favor such legislation 
in our state as is necessary to secure a 
term of four years for the state superin- 
tendent of public instruction; and urge 
that the salary of the position be in- 
creased to $4,000 a year. 

Resolved, that, in the interest of scien- 
tific forestry, and as a means of recreation 
and health for the people, we commend 
the Minnesota National park project, and 
would request that a memorial in its be- 
half be passed by our legislature. 

Resolved, that we recognize as a move- 
ment in the right direction the plan of 
having the science and nature work 
which is now attempted in our rurai 
schools bear more directly upon the needs 
of the rural school pupils. 

Resolved, that we approve the plan of 
distributing leaflets prepared by the State 
Agricultural school, outlining suitable ex- 
ercises and experiments for home work of 
pupils, and designed to give them the 
scientific basis upon which successful re- 
sults in agriculture depend. 

Resolved, that we ask the legislature to 
appropriate such sums as may be needed 
to publish and distribute such literature. 

The resolution regarding the state 
superintendent also contained a clause to 
make the position elective, but this was 
defeated by a large majority. when the 
report was under discussion. 

The officers for the N. E. A. next year 
are as follows: General officers—Presi- 
dent, J. A. Van Dyke, Fergus Falls; cor- 
responding secretary, D. E. Cloyd, Minne- 
apolis. High school section—President, 
G, A. Stanton, Sauk Centre. Elementary 
section—President, Miss Stella Wood, 
Minneapolis. School board section— 
President, J. M. Brown, Austin. Gra7’ed 
school section—President, William Park, 
Virginia. County super:ntendent sec icn 
—President, E. E. Fink, Willmar. Child 
study section—Miss Mary Gillman, M n- 
neapolis. College section—President, A. 
Fosseen, Northfield. Music section— 
President, Miss Elsie Shawe, St, Paul. 


THE PRINCIPAL CHARACTERISTICS 


of the Nickel Plate Road which make it 
the popular line for the traveling public 
are competent train service, fine roadbed, 


and courteous employees. ‘ine Nickel 
Plate Road is the short line between Buf- 
falo and Chicago. The great Pan-Ameri- 
can exposition this summer will present 
unusual attractions. The Nickel Plate 
Road will be in position to accommodate 
this travel with safety, speed, and com- 
fort. Write, wire, telephone, or call on 
L. P. Burgess, N. E. P. A., 258 Washing- 
ton street, Boston, Mass. 10t 


—The Catholic World Magazine for 
March is a Lenten number, and has a 
number of touching Lenten stories. 

People interested in whist, book reviews, 
genealogical records, and news from the patri- 
otie-historic societies, subscribe for the 
Wednesday issue of the Boston, Mass., Trans- 
cript. Price, $1.50 per year; six months, 75 
cents, Send for sample copy, 


PUBLISHERS’ NOTES. 


The publishers beg to announce the re- 
moval of the offices of this paper to the new 
Pemberton building, Pemberton square, 
Boston, on March 1. In our new quarters we 
shall be pleased to meet the many friends of 
the Journal of Education. Address all com- 
munications to the New England Publishing 
Company, Pemberton building, Pemberton 
square, Boston, Mass. 


The number of students enrolled in the 
International Correspondence schools, 
Scranton, Pa., is about double the number 


attending all the colleges in the United 
States. The schools receive from their 
students over 15,000 lesson papers and 
drawing plates every week, which are im- 
mediately corrected and returned by mail, 
many of them going to the most remote 
parts of the world. Considerably more 
than $1,000 a week is spent for postage. 


PREMIER 
TYPEWRITER, 

after an expe- 
rience of many years in educational 
institutions, has proved to be the 
most durable writing machine, the 
simplest to learn and operate, and 
the most modern in point of its im- 
provements The typewriter in a 
school is a teacher of spelling, 
punctuation, capitalization, and para- 
graphing. Its use places a premium 
on neatness and accuracy. 


Ask for our printed matter. 


THE SMITH PREMIER TYPEWRITER CO. 


SYRACUSE, N Y. U.S A. 


A SUBSCRIBER remitting to the 

home office, before April 1, the 
amount of one year’s subscription to 
the Journal of Education will re- 
ceive, upon request, free of all charges, 
an elegant reproduction of GILBERT 
STUART’S WASHINGTON, printed 
on heavy, coated paper, mounted on a 
dark mat. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 
211-215 Pemberton, Building, 
20 Pemberton Square, Boston, Mass, 


~~ 
— 
THE SMITH 
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Some New Books. 


Title. 
Introductory Lessons in 
The dipus Tyrannus of Sophocies................. 
New Century Primer of 
Intermediate Fayetology and Hygiene.........:.... 
Inkognito and Cand, phil. Lanschmann............. 
The Opera Past and Present. 
‘The Shakespeare Country Illustrated............... 
Lessons in the Use of English........... 
Practical English Grammar... 
A King's Pawn.... 


Author. ° Publisher. Price. 
McNeill. American Book Company, N. Y. $1.60 
Hall, “ “ 
Apthorp. Chas. Scribner’s Sons, a 1.25 
Leylan “ “ “ 3.50 
Hyde. D.C. Heath & Co., Boston = 
Drummond, Doubleday, Page, & Co:, N.Y. 1.50 


‘The Government of Minnesota... eVey. The Macmillan Company, — 
Experimental Psychology (Vol, I.)......-. ........ Titchener. 6 1.60 
‘Babs the Grand, Harpers, 
A Royal Exchange. Cobban, D. Appleton & Co., .50 
American with Lord F. A, Stokes Company, 
\History of Criticism and Literary Taste in Europe (Vol. Saintsbury. Dodd, Mead, & Co., 8.50 
‘Religion in Literature and in Life................. Brooke, T. Y. Crowell & Co., 60 
‘Selections from the Prose of Jonathan Swift....... Prescott sag) Roy Holt & Co., — 
Wsychology of Binet. pen Court Pub. Co., Chicago. —— 
Johnson's Lives of the Poets,........... — Cassell & Co., N.Y. .10 

A. G. FISHER, Proprietor, 4 

e Formerly Manager for E. O. Fisk & Co. 4 
Boston Office. z 
TEACHERS’ =< 
25 Bromfield St., Boston, + 
Rooms 317--319. z 


The Central Teachers’ A ency 


Every teacher who registers with us receives the most careful considerat 


We have no * = 
te us, 


We excel in furnishing reliable information, and in forcibly presenting a candi¢ate’s claim, Wr 
and we will tell you honestly what we can do for you. Reference Book free. 


e 
ADAMS & COMPHER, MANAGERS, 


‘The TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 


of Boston, 258 Washington St. 
of Portland, 98 Exchange St. 


Recommends superior teachers. 
AMERICAN TEACHERS’ BUREAU 
Teachers Want (24th Year.) Sr. Louis, Mo. 
HEN corresponding with our advertisers, 
please mention “Journal of Education.” 


Kellogg’s Bureau 
SUPPLIES SUDDEN VACANCIES. 


Established in 1889, 

Has filled hundreds of places. 
Recommends teachers heartily. 
New England teachers wanted. 


H. S. KELLOGG, Manager, 
No. 61 E. 9th St,, New York. 


THE NEW ENGLAND PRIMER RE- 
PRODUCED. 

Ginn & Co. have just put out from 
their Athenaeum Press a carefully pre- 
pared facsimile of “The New England 
Primer” from an original published be- 
tween the years 1785 and 1790, and now 
owned by G. A, Plimpton of New York. 
The last leaf, which in this original -is 
missing, is printed from modern type. 
The binding of the original is literally of 
boards—not in the modern sense of paste- 
board, but strips of wood one-eighth of 
an inch thick covered with thin paper. 
‘To reproduce this binding exactly was so 
difficult a matter for the bookbinder that 
the publishers have substituted the paper 
binding in which so many of the early 
editions of the Primer appeared. With 
the exception of the cover, this edition is 
an almost exact facsimile of the original, 
even to the color of the time-stained paper. 


The New England Primer was one of 
the greatest books ever published. It 
went through innumerable editions; it re- 
flected in a marvelous way the spirit of 
the age that produced it; and contributed, 
perhaps more than any other book except 
the Bible, to the moulding of those sturdy 
generations that gave: to America its 
liberty and its institutions. Even late 
reprints of the Primer are scarce and ex- 
pensive, only to be found in the book col- 
lector’s treasure house. This reproduc- 
tion from a rare and typical original has 
been made, therefore, in the belief that it 
will be valued by the majority of the 
readers of to-day. 


WHEN YOU HAVE VISITED 

the Pan-American exposition at Buffalo 
this summer, and have $lanned to include 
in your itinerary a short trip to the West, 
do not forget the fact that the Nickel 
Plate Road offers rates lower than via 
other lines from Buffalo to Chicago and 
intermediate points, and that by purchas- 
ing your ticket over this popular line you 
will also secure a safe and pleasant jour 
hey to your destination. 

Solid through vestibuled sleepers and 
palatial dining cars are attached to the 
trains of this road, as are also modern day 
coaches, with uniformed colored porters 
in attendance on the slightest wants of 
passengers. For rates and further par- 
ticulars write, wire, telephone, or call on 
L. P. Burgess, N. E. P. A., 258 Washington 
street, Boston, Mass. 10t 


422020000 200000008 
é At the End of Your Journey you will find 
it a great convenience to go right over to 
THE GRAND UNION HOTEL}. 
Fourth Ave., 41st and 42d Sts., 
Opposite Grand Central Depot, NE W YORK. 


Central for shopping and theatres. 
gage to and from 42d St. Depot free. 
Rooms, $1.00 per Day and Upwards. 


BEAUTIES OF A GLACIER. 


SCENES IN THE CANADIAN ROCKIES LIKENED 
TO VISION OF A GLORIFIED CITY. 


The ‘fascinations of, a glacier are as 
witching as they are dangerous. Apos- 
tolic vision of a crystal city glorified by 
light ‘that never was on land or sea’ was 
not more beautiful than these vast ice 
rivers, whose onward course is chronicled, 
not by years and centuries, but by geo- 
logical ages, says A. C. Laut, writing in 
the New York Post of the Great Illicilli- 
waet, Asulkan and Bow river glacial re- 
gions of the Rocky mountains of British 
Columbia. With white domed show cor- 
nices wreathed fantastic as arabesque and 
with the glassy walls of emerald grotto 


reflecting a million sparkling jewels, one 


might be in some cavernous dream world 
or among the tottering grandeur of an 
ancient city. The ice pillars and silvered 
pinnacles, which scientists call seracs, 
stand like the sculptured marble of 
temples crumbling to ruin. Glittering 
pendants hang from the rim of bluish 
chasm. Tints too brilliant for artists’ 
brush gleam from the turquois of crystal 
walls. Rivers that flow through valleys 
of ice and lakes, hemmed in by hills of 
ice, shine with an azure depth that is very 
infinity’s self. 

In the morning, when all thaw has been 
stopped by the night’s cold, there is 
deathly silence over the glacial fields, 
even the mountain cataracts fall noise- 
lessly from the precipice to ledge in tenu- 
ous, wind blown threads. But with the 
rising of the sun the whole glacial world 
bursts to life in noisy tumult. Surface 
rivulets brawl over the ice with a glee 
that is vocal and almost human. The 
gurgle of rivers flowing through subter- 
ranean tunnels becomes a roar, as of a 
rushing, angry sea, ice grip no longer 
holds back rock scree loosened by the 
night’s frost, and there is the reverberat- 
ing thunder of the falling avalanche. 


VARIETIES. 

Topeka is just laughing at the seven-year- 
o'd jest about the man who swallowed a five- 
cent piece and went toa doctor. The doctor, 
you know, made him cough up two dollars. 

Mrs. Winslow’s “Soothing Syrup” has 
been used over fifty years by mothers for 
their children while teething, with per- 
fect success. It soothes the child, 
softens the gums, allays all pain, cures 
wind colic,.regulates the bowels, and is 
the best remedy for diarrhoea, whether 
arising from teething or other causes, 
and is for sale by druggists in every part 
of the world. Be sure to ask for Mrs. 
Winslow’s Soothing Syrup. Twenty-five 
cents a bottle. 


Teachers’ Agencies. 


1T TOOK twenty minutes for Mr. Charles Vrooman to get a piace through this agency. He came in on Feb- 
to ght amgrthin +e! 23. “I have not been able to take cy tion before this year,” he said, ‘and hardly expect 
A ody 4 tt * ore the end of the school year, bat I thought I would register now, and perhaps you can 
ad Gen n September.” He was a graduate of Union, with experience, and brother of a teacher whom we 
“You would eceeeruliy. He happened to just answer the requirements of a place we were puzzling over. 
‘bein ap ace immediately? TW ENTY “Very well, take the first train to Rock!and lusti- 
engagement wo ay? Should be glad to.” tute, Nyack,and wethink youcan d»pend upon 
od tee winad € sent a man there, temporarily, a month ago, who is not so good a fit forthe place as you are, 
ed on we have since got another place where he fits better, He can be released as scon as we fill his 
Be selegraph about and feel sure of your appointment.” He went, was appointed, wnd is at work. 
teens a work so rapid as this is the exception, and yet we have a good many instances on record. We have 
“ ned, ee open every day, and if a candidate happens to « ome in who fits one of them, he can M INU TES F 
g uce. But it is always careful work, whether a man is registered five years or twenty ® 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY........... Cc. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


Boards of Education and Superintendents 


Wishing Teachers will find it of advantage to consult the 


TEACH ERS’ - CO-OPERATIVE: ASSOCIATION 
Positions filled) 1-000, | 136 Auditorium Bldg,, Chicago ; Eastern Branch, 494 Ashland Ave., Buffalo, N.Y. 


Teachers Wante 


B. F. CLARK | 
TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY. 


FOR SEPTEMBER: Primary and Grammar Grades, $450 to 
#900 ; High School, $500 to %1,800; Superintendents, 1,200 
to #3,500. Several good openings in State Normal Schools: 


THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 

C. J. ALBERT, Manager, Fine Arts Building, Chicago, 
378 and 388 
Wabash Avenue, 
CHICAG O. 


Ten years in Chicago. Per- 
manent clientage among the 
best schools in the West ....... 


MERICAN : : TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


and FOREIGN superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Gove) nesses, 
or every department of instruction; recommends good schools to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


Eastern Teachers’ Agency. 


ESTABLISHED 1890. 


50 Bromfleid St., Boston, Mass. 
ATION AL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


cient assistants. A wide acquaintance among educators in prominent po- 


E. F. FOSTER, Manager. 


sitions all over the United States, Sveci»l advantages Courteous treatment, 
Pronipt attention Efficient service. Circulars free. Address 
ROBERT L. MYERS, Manager, Harrisburg, PENNSYLVANIA, 


The EDUCATORS’ EXCHANGE 


120 Summer Street, BOSTON, MASS.—Also, Baxter Building, PORTLAND, ME. 
SCHERMERHORN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, known in U.8. Est. 1855. 
BHUYSSOON, 
3 E, 14th St., N. Y. Joun ©. ROORWSLL, | Managers. 


THE MERRILL TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


Established 1893. 
Tremont Temple, Boston. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 


EVERETT O. FISK & CO., Proprietors. 


Send to any of the following addresses for Agency Manual, free: 
4 Ashburton PI., Boston 156 Fifth Ave., New York. 1405 Penn. Ave., Washington. 
203 Michigan Bivd., Chicago. 414 Century Bldg., Minneapolis. 4 Evans Building, Oskaloosa. 
533 Cooper Bldg., Denver. 420 Parrott Bidg., San Francisco. 525 Stimson Block, Los Angeles. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS ’AGENCIES =. 


“SOUTHWESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


offer better advantages to aspiring teachers than any other section. THE SOUTE- 
The South and West WESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENOY, Nashville, Tenn., does a very successful business 
" CLAUDE J. BELL, Proprietor. 


P. I. MERRILL, Proprietor. 


in that field. For full information write to 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Provides Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. 
Assists Teachers in Obtaining Positions, 
Rents and Sells Schoo) Property. 
Correspondence is invited. 81 CHAPEL ST,, ALBANY, N, Y, 


HARLAN P. FRENCH. 


The Teachers’ Co-operative Association of N. E. 
EDWARD FicketT, Manager, | Over 3,500 positions filled. 
8 Beacon St., Boston, SEND FOR MANUAL. 


70 Fifth Avenue 


Tte Pratt Teachers’ Agency new 


Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to colleges, public and private 
schools, and families. Advises parents about schools. WM. O. PRATT, Manager. 


New York State Teachers’ Agency, Tarrytown, N. Y 


Teachers wanted. Registration only $1.00. Positions that must be filled. 
Send for application blank. A. W. EMERSON, A.M., Pu.D , LL.B., Prop. and Mgr. 
E. Y. EMERSON, M,S., Assistant Manager, 


Te EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE enjoys the confi- 
dence of teachers and employers because it confines itself. to 
Legitimate Business on Conservative Lines. We should be pleased 
to explain our plans to you. Address HENRY SABIN, 
MANHATTAN Drs Mornzs, lows. 


We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers 
in every part of the country. 


Teachers’ Pemberton Balding} 20 Pemberton Sq., Boston. 
AKRON, OHIO. ' WM. F. JARVIS, 


Agency. KANSAS OITY, mo. ALVIN F. PEASE. 


Winship 
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The Silver Series of Language Books 


BY ALBERT LeROY BARTLETT, A.M. 


First Steps in English 


For Third and Fourth Grades. 176 pages. Beautifully illustrated in color. 
Cloth. Introductory price, 38 cents. 

The elementary book presents the rudimentary principles 

with simplicity and skill, and illustrates them by apt and 


beautiful selections. 


A more exquisite specimen of work than “ First Steps in English” 
I have neverseen. . . . Worthy of the admirable methods used 
in developing the knowledge of the pupil in the English language— 
WituiaM P. Lunt, Supt., Vewduryport, Mass. 


The Essentials of Language and Grammar 


For Grammar Grades. 318 pages. Cloth. Introductory price, 62 cents. 


This higher book covers the technical essentials of grammar 
and composition, and by the free use of the best literature in 
analysis creates a fine literary taste and a correct and elegant 


diction. 

“ The Essentials of Language and Grammar” seems to me one of 
the best books in this line. The facts of the structure of the English 
language are so treated that they cannot fail to impress themselves 
clearly upon the pupil. This clearness of treatment is aided by the 
interest which the selections chosen must arouse in the learner. 
—T. W. Harris, Supt., Azene, N. H. 


HELP FOR EVERY TEACHER 


NEW BOOKS FOR THE LOWER GRADES 
First Steps in Reading Systematic Methodology 


A New Primer in the Normal Course in 366 pages. $1.50. 


Reading. Ullustrated. 96 pages. 24 cts. | 4 to rationalize or 
A First Reading Book which is Pedagogic- | Systematic in treatment and application 
ally Correct in Method. Built along Nat- to school work. 
ural Lines, and truly Educative. “s : f k 
Methods’ Principal af 
Springtime Flowers Friends’ Central School, Philadelphia. 
, “The best treatment of the subject that I have 
Fully illustrated. 91 pages. 36 cents. ever broad fend comprehensive, and pre- 
A book wherein the child’s instinctive love | ©" ‘he art of teaching in a most attractive form. 
stories are most ly utilized in "R.A. Princi hester (N.Y. 
ILVER, DURDETT & COMPANY, Fublishers 
New York Boston Chicago 
219--223 Columbus Avenue 


New CENTURY READERS 


For Childhood Days, |. . . 28¢. 
Fairy Tale and Fable, Il. . 40c. 


Pedagogical, Literary, Artistic, with colored plates 
and vertical script. Leg | meet all technical re- 
quirements. Third and Fourth soon ready. 
“ The best Readers seen yet.”’— M. VY. O’SHEA, Professor of Pada- 
gogy, University of Wisconsin. 


UNIVERSAL VERDICT. 


WE ARE WIDE AWAKE. 
THE MOST POPULAR BOOKS IN PRINT. 


AMERICAN HISTORY SERIES.—Durron. 


INDIANS AND PIONEERS, Earliest Days in 
America. 72 cents. 


THE COL NIES. The best treatment of Colonies. 


CARROLL’S AROUND THE WORLD. 
Book |., Primary, 40c. Book Il., 3d to 4th Grade, 50c, 
Sociological treatment of unique people. 


Allschools are ordering them. St. Louis, with 
special appropriation of $6,000, put more than Authentic illustrations. 80 cents. 
one-fourth into these books. “Just what we need. We have adopted them.”—C. B. GIL- 
“Remarkably interesting s nd instructive for | ®?22T, Superintendent, Newark, N. J. 
elementary geography.’’— H.8. TARBELL, Super-| STORY OF THE INDIANS OF NEW ENG- 
intendent, Providence. LAND. BURTON: COLONIAL TIMES. 
“Just what our primary teachers have been “A most valuable book for all schools. ’—W™M.T. HARRIS, 
looking for.”’—J. A-G a AVES, late Principal, Hartford. | Commissioner of Education, Washington, D. C. 


FAR EAST AND FAR WEST RED CHILDREN. | STORIES FROM THE POETS. 
By MARA L.PRATT. Indian myths. Very attractive, | By Browning, loom, 
MORSE SPELLER. Longfellow, Whittier, Sangster, etc., paraphras 
By Prof. T. Dorrom. Dicts or First Grade, w unique illusiraticns. 30 cts. 
Leading all others as the best modern method. 
FORD’S NATURE’S BYWAYS. In over 1,000 schools. 
NEW CENTURY DEVELOPMENT MAPS. Best inuse. Price one half that of inferior outline ma 
40 cents per block, 50 Maps. 21 different sets for all grades. Uni i pted ~ me. 
Liberal discount. Many others. See illustrated catalog. 


THE MORSE COPIPANY, Publishers, 96 Fifth Ave., New York. 
CHICAGO: 195 Wabash Avenue. BOSTON : 36 Bromfield Street. 


Tue WernER ARITHMETICS 


_Taytor’s First 


Tuer Rationat 


Writinc Booxs 


Four AMERICAN PIONEERS 


Lewis AND CLarRK 


AA 


At a meeting of the School Board 
of the City of Quincy, Mass., held — 


were unanimously adopted by the School Com- 
mittee of Boston, January 8, 1901, for supple- 
mentary use in the schools of the city. 


AA 


December 22d, 1900, THE WERNER 
ARITHMETICS were adopted by a 


unanimous vote. 


HE above-named books, as well as many other Epoch-making Books, are 

published by The Werner School Book Company, who will 

be pleased to correspond with educators concerning their examination and in- 

troduction. Address nearest office: 378-388 Wabash Av., CHICAGO; 78 Fifth 
Av., NEW YORK; 73 Tremont St., BOSTON. 


Publishers. 


ONIVERSITY 
PUBLISHING} 
COMPANY New York » 


N. 


Any Information. 


43-47 East 30th St.. 


EB. Dept., 352 Washington Street, ———- 
eee Boston, Mass. 


t. 
2. 


French, Spanish, etc., in 20 Lessons, $1.50. 


NO, CORTINA SERIES, 

. DesPuEs DE LA LLUVIA, annotated, 25c. 
. Ev [NDIANO, Spanish and English, 50c. 
. Ext [NDIANO, Spanish, annotated, 


. MODELOS PARA CARTAS, Span -Eng., Tbe. 
. ForTUNA, 4 stories, annot’d inEnglish, 35c. 
. TEMPRANO, ¥ CON SOL, res 35c. 


R. D. Cortina Academy of Languages, 44W, 34th St., N.Y, 


ANGUAGES | 


Cortina’s Method (complete) 


Awarded First Prize Columbian Exposition. 
French sample, 8 lessons, 30 cts. 


VERBOS EsPANOLES, Eng. equivalents, 5c. 
CoRTINA’S Span.-Eng. Diction’y, index, 25c. 


AMPARO, Novel, Spanish and English,  75c. 
AMP4RO, Spanish edition, annotated, 50c. 
EL FINAL DE NORMA, annotated in Eng., 


we 


Cat. of other text and imported Spanish Books. 


SOME FACTS 


Regarding Drawing in the Public Schools 
of the United States 


CCORDING to the last census, there are thirty-five cities in the 
United States each having a population of over 100,000. Twenty- 
eight of these cities are now using the Prang Method, and, with two or three 
exceptions, the PRANG DRAWING BOOKS have been adopted 
for exclusive use in their schools. ‘Thirty-five of the fifty largest cities 
in the country make the Prang Drawing the basis for all public instruction in 
art education. A gold medal was awarded the Praug exhibit at the Paris 


Exposition. 
PRANG: EDUCATIONAL COMPANY 
BOSTON NEW YORK ' CHICAGO 
NEW YEARLY 
N. E. PUBLISHING Co. 20 Pombocten 


PIECES .FOR.PRIZE 


$9599 


599999 | 

conten 
$9999999999999999999 
$5999999999999999999999 


SPEAKING . CON 


A collection of over 


one hundred pieces 
which have taken 
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HEN writing t advertisers, please men 
tion “ Journal of Education,” Boston. 
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10 TCACHETS accent, wis 


“MEMORANDUM BOOK” 

M U 

@ d S h ] with perpetual calen- 

gall C 00 dar, which you mili S 

@ re e find of value, since it af- € 
fficials fords the most convenient 

@ * date reference of any cal- 

@) endar ever published, and which we will 

if 


promptly mail to you upon receipt of an- @ 


swers to the following inquiries : — ) 
1, What is the name of your district ? £ 
@) 2. Who is the most active member of the ¢ 
board ? >) 
3. Is the district deficient — e€ 

@) (a) In supplementary reading books ? fe) 

(6) In anatomical charts ? 

(c) In geographical maps or charts ? ©) 

i) In botanical charts ? 

ce) In primary number charts ? 


We have acquired from BELLOWS BROS., S 
its original publishers, 
~) SPEER’S PRIMARY NUMBER CHART 


(@ Would you like to have us quote you the 
>) special inducements we are now offering 
@ tor orders direct from school boards on this 
~ and on other charts and maps ? 

(@) 


¢ 
“Please state where you saw this advertisement. € 


@ 
>, HEADQUARTERS | WESTERN 
PUBLISHING 


© FOR MAPS AND | 
CHARTS | HOUSE..CHICAGO @ 


OW TO 
CELEBRATE 


Washington’s Birthday 
Arbor Day 


Decoration Day 
Fourth of July 
Thanksgiving Day 
Christmas 
Birthdays of Authors and Noted Men, 


ARRANGED BY 
Pror. JOHN A, SHEDD anpd OTHERS. 


Paper, Price, 25 cents. 


New ENGLAND Pus.isHinc Co., 
3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. _ 
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